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THE HOSPITAL CHAPLAIN 


JOHN McPHILLIPS 


| 
| 
| HERE are few offices of the priestly ministry more satisfying 
| than that of hospital chaplain. Granted he can say “‘humanum 
nihil a me alienum puto’, the chaplain can find his work a 


" } source of unfailing interest. If he has an ordinarily enquiring mind 


and acquires even an elementary knowledge of the science of 
medicine, his daily work can be a real delight. But it is not a job 
for everyone. It is certainly not for the scrupulous nor for those 
sensitive souls on whom daily intimate contact with human suffering 
might press as an unendurable burden. The priest privileged to act 
as chaplain to a large hospital finds himself at the mercy of the 
telephone, whose merciless ringing will disturb many a night’s sleep. 
He may find himself summoned to meet an emergency at any hour 
of the day or night. He will move in an atmosphere that, judged by 
any standards, is depressing—illness of any kind is never other than 
depressing and sick patients are never quite normal people. One 
has only to recall the depression that follows a dose of influenza or 
the alteration of one’s outlook on life and one’s sense of values 
caused by a bout of indigestion to see the truth of this. 

Again, sickness in the mass has a cumulative effect. To deal with 
one neurotic with his world askew can be wearing but interesting; 
but to deal with a series of neurotics in succession can leave one 
exhausted and struggling to preserve a hold on normality. To meet 
the odd cancer case in the course of parish work can touch the heart 
and produce spirited reactions for good in the souls of both patient 
/and priest. But to work in a cancer department where the ears 
soon become attuned to the beating of the wings of the Angel of 
Death, to see the corruption of malignancy and feel its sickening 
smell in one’s nostrils, to listen to the struggling hopes and uncover 
the hidden fears of these hand-picked companions of Gethesemani— 
this indeed is to be filled with the tears of things and the mortal 
-agonies that touch the mind. It is also to know the glory of the 
priesthood and rejoice in the privilege of being called to such work. 

Into this strange world of hospital life goes the priest on his first 
rounds as chaplain. He is as nervous as an actor on his first night. 
The comparison is not as far-fetched as might at first appear. The 
hospital and the theatre produce a strange sense of dedication 
among those who work in them and an intensity of purpose that 

, frequently excludes outside interests. It is told of a famous artist of 
the variety theatre that he used stand in the wings preparatory to 
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making his appearance on stage and repeat to himself intensely: ; 
“T love them: I love each one of them out there”. And I have seen 
a great actor spend hours in an empty theatre wandering from stage’ ; 
to stalls to gallery, getting what he called the “‘feel’’ of a new theatre, ; 
The hospital chaplain will gradually acquire the “feel” of his) 
hospital (no two hospitals have quite the same “‘feel’’) and the ’ 
persuasion that his business is to assist Christ’s stricken brethren’ j 
will prompt his entrance. He has a part to play, a role to enact and \ 
he is at the disadvantage of having no training in the part. Even | t 
priests experienced in parish work confess how ill at ease they felt \ 
in their first weeks in hospital life. Conscious of the critical eyes| i 
cast upon him he has to break down his own shyness. Like the actor, r 
he has now to put his own personality across and win his audience 
individually. t 
He has this advantage over the actor—he is almost invariably) c 
assured of a wonderful reception. He will find staff, irrespective off o 
creed, nearly always obliging and his patients will welcome him as t 
a friend. He will gradually acquire a technique of his own, a mode t 
of approach to patients, an instinct to sense difficulties and the art off o 
conveying sympathy without actual expression in words. He must! a 
be able to feel with the patient and many times he will feel so stricken o 
that he could weep in sympathy. But so to identify himself with the p 
patient would be to destroy his value as a chaplain. Like the good q 
actor who can so enact a character that he seems one with it yell o 
whose technique is so sure and practised that he can mentally stand fi 
aside and criticise his own playing, so too the chaplain must at all} tl 
costs preserve his own sense of values, for in this way he will be most} S 
helpful to his patient and his patient will have more dependence on, k 
his judgment. Just as cold objectivity would be out of place, so too tl 
would anything savouring of the sentimental or the unduly emotional p1 
The sum total of life’s tragedies that a sensitive and imaginative) th 
chaplain could be called to share and bear in even one day would ju 
break any man. | to 
This book, A Handbook for Hospital Chaplains, will help him to W 
gain this technique. Its author, Rev. Dr. O’Brien, is an American C 
Vincentian who obviously writes out of good experience of hospital cc 
work. It would seem to be the useful custom of American hospital su 
chaplains to come together quarterly to present studies on aspects fo 
of their work. It is a custom well worthy of imitation elsewhere. hi 
This book is the outgrowth of these conferences and the author 


1. A Handbook For Hospital Chaplains. Patrick O’Brien, C.M., S.T.D.| W 
London: B. Herder Book Co. Pp. 355. Price 35/6. 
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rightly claims it “‘is the distillate of many experiences of many 

sly:| individual chaplains”’. 
een) With such a background it naturally envisages the American 
age scene but everything in it is of universal application. It is solid and 
tre,| scholarly where academic issues arise and it is full of practical 
his wisdom and is permeated by a warm, benign humanity at all times. 
the To have had such a book in the past (for it seems to be the first 
ren’ in this specialised field) would have eased the path of many a priest 
und who had by trial and error to find his own way. For those appointed 
ven to hospital work in the present and the future this excellent book 
felt will serve as a wonderful introduction, saving from pitfalls, guiding 
yes| in difficulties and serving as a suitable basis on which each chaplain 
or, may build his own technique. 
nce} Dr. O’Brien has ordered his book with skill. The chapters with 
their sub-divisions are clearly arranged to cover most aspects of the 
bly} chaplain’s work. In the opening chapter on the status, duties and 
of obligations of the chaplain, the author wisely emphasises that all 
these will be largely what the chaplain himself succeeds in making 
them. The need to be personally accepted by staff and hospital 
organisation and the necessity for tact in dealing with hospital 
ust} administrators is wisely emphasised—‘“‘everybody from the ordinary 
en) on down expects the hospital chaplain to be intelligent enough and 
the perceptive enough and gentleman enough to make his own way 
od} quictly and pleasantly”. Even such a matter as the physical fitness 
yel| of the chaplain himself receives a wise notice—a sick man is not a 
nd) fit person to deal with the sick, for he will lack the patience and 
alll the hopeful outlook so necessary in his job. For those working in 
ost! State hospitals there is the prudent advice: “Be wise enough to 
on, know how far to discount the complaints of patients, particularly on 
00, the ground of being hindered from the observance of religious 
al| practice. Investigate such complaints quietly and unobtrusively so 
ive) that you will be sure of your ground, if you ever have to enter a 
ld} justified complaint’’. In this matter it would be well to add nurses 

to patients. The too zealous nurse can sometimes be a danger. 
to Wisely the author reflects on the unfriendliness towards things 
an Catholic that can be generated by the belligerent chaplain and 
tal concludes: “‘It is better for the Catholic to accept his position and 
tal suffer his reverses in silence and humility, so that he can be admired 
ts for his meekness and fortitude rather than be pitied for his fool- 
fe. hardiness”’. 
o¢ The Catholic chaplain should identify himself with the hospital in 
p,, Which he works. He has the great benefit nowadays that did not 
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always fall to the lot of his predecessors of a past generation—he is 
an official member of the staff. He should, as this book stresses, 
serve not only the patient but the whole personnel. By his attitude 
he can convey to the medical staff an impression of being a reasonable 
man and in consequence will sometimes have his guidance sought in 
matters of medical ethics and be given an opportunity to dispel 
prejudice and gently to substitute logical reason for the cloudy , 
emotion that so often is the only criterion of judgment in clinical | 
crises. With the nursing staff also he has opportunities for good work | 
that extend beyond the merely official round. He should make it a. 
point to meet the Catholic nurses of each incoming class to the | 
training school and impress on them that he is at their disposal | 
for consultation on all matters, even outside hospital routine. 
Most of them are young girls straight from school and away from / 
home for the first time and in their new strange world the priest is | 
the sole recognisable figure who links their past with their present. | 
To know his nurses, to keep in touch with their progress through) | 
their examinational course, to speak to them in set talks on matters | _ 
that have a special relevance to their chosen profession—all this 
is to sow seeds of what cannot fail to produce a profitable harvest 
for many. The chaplain knows more about the nurses’ problems 
than any outsider and they themselves are aware he can grasp 
their difficulties more quickly and they can be explained to him more 
easily than to one who does not sense the hospital milieu. It would 
be a mistake to think of such difficulties as involving only problems 
of ethics and moral attitude. Many a good nurse has been saved to 
the profession by a prudent word in time when she was inclined to 
panic and be depressed by her first night duty—which, to add to her 
tension, so often brings her first intimate association with death. 
The chaplain would do well to remember that the average length 
of a nursing generation in hospital is three years and early 
enthusiasms need to be revived or he will soon find a generation 
has by-passed him. 

In large hospitals today there is a huge band of auxiliaries— 


kitchen, canteen and domestic staff, ward orderlies, cleaners, etc., ’ 
and difficult as it is for the chaplain to keep in touch with them 
it is worthwhile that he should so display his interest that he will  ,, 
be regarded by them as their priest. . 


All these matters have adequate treatment by Dr. O’Brien in his ( 
chapters on “The Catholic Nurse in the non-Catholic Hospital” , 
and “‘The Nurse-Chaplain Team”. His advice on ‘“‘Visiting the ti 
Patient’ and “‘Knowing the Patient” will be a great help to the 
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beginner who may use them to build the technique he himself finds 
most effective and which will come with the wisdom that experience 
and time alone can bring. 

Worthy of special commendation among the chapters on the 
administration of the sacraments (the author uses the jarring term 
“confection of a valid sacrament” too frequently for this writer’s 
taste!) is that on ““The Insane and the Dying as Subjects of the 
Sacraments’, with its subdivisions on The Insane, The Senile, 
Alcoholics, Practice in Emergencies, The Dying and the Apparently 
Dead Person. The wisdom and the experience shown here will be 
profitable to any priest but will be of special value to the young 
chaplain. In his youthful zeal he may, for example, show an 
imprudent anxiety to give the Blessed Eucharist in doubtful cases— 
doubtful for any reason. When he has been well and truly frightened 
a few times by the results of his own zeal he may recognise that 
there are worse practical rules than: ““When in doubt—don’t: and 
have no scruples”. 

There used to be a rule given to nurses in training schools—‘‘The 
good nurse never runs save in case of fire or haemorrhage”. The 
good chaplain can take it as his own—and even restrict it further. 
If he is wise he certainly never runs the last flight of stairs. The time 
advantage of running is negligible and is negatived by a confusion 
of mind and an absence of that tranquillity which the chaplain should 
have in every emergency. The young chaplain would be well advised 
early in his career to exercise himself mentally in a fixed procedure 
to be followed in all emergencies, so that it automatically goes into 
action quietly and decisively when the occasion arises. The short 
forms of the Ritual should be memorised so that they spring to the 
mind without effort—and the last flight of stairs and the last corridor 
taken at sober pace can be used to revise them in the mind. Contrary 
to popular opinion, sudden deaths are not usual in hospital and 
when they do occur they cause as much shock as when outside. 

To call this book a “handbook” might seem misleading. It is a 
large well-printed book which with bibliography and index runs to 
362 pages. Were criticism to be ventured it would be that as a vade 


| mecum (which the publisher proclaims it to be) it is too long. It has a 
_ tendency to over-elaborate and to stress details unduly. While it is 


useful to have a summary in one volume of the theology and the 
Canon Law of the sacraments that concern hospital work, all this 
can be found elsewhere and will have been part of the training of 
the priest in his student days. Undoubtedly it gives an easy way 
of revising it, but a more concise and a cheaper book could be made 
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by judicious pruning. The chapters on the history of hospitals and 
the development of the science of medicine could be eliminated to 
produce a more practical handbook. It is a nice combination of the 
academic and the practical but might be more useful if more stress 
were placed on the practical, the more homely and simple and 
day-to-day difficulties that may arise in the chaplain’s work. A 
chapter might have been added attempting to summarise the problems 
in ethics that commonly arise in the gynaecological and midwifery 
departments—difficulties that keep recurring down the years and 
trouble the minds of Catholic doctors and nurses, added to by more 
recent problems like ovarian irradiation to prevent metastesis in 
cancer. Dr. O’Brien would have increased our indebtedness by such 
a chapter which he would undoubtedly have handled with that 
competence, wisdom and skill his book so eminently displays. 

We have come to expect American books to be dear. Young men 
wishing to form a decent library today must be prepared to spend 
money and this book is well worth its price, 35/6—not cheap: the 
price of a bottle of vintage champagne. The effects would probably 
not be so elevating—but much more lasting. 

JOHN McPHILLIPS 
Carryduff, Belfast 


Carrying forward the Ark 


We must never be content with our actual state; there must be 
no finality with us until we attain to the perfect and normal form 
of Church discipline. We have yet a long way to go. We must not 
be impatient nor disheartened; for many things we must wait for 
another time and other circumstances. Many things we must 
adjourn and leave to our successors. Those who went before us did 
not leave things as they found them; they carried forward the ark 
of God in their day. Like the Levites of old, they bore it on their 
shoulders through the wilderness and unto the confines of the Land 
of Promise. Let it be ours to bear it onwards towards the Mount of 
Sion, that it may no longer dwell in the tent but dwell in the temple 
surrounded with all the splendour of the Church’s complete cere- 
monial and clothed with a glory which may reflect the glory of 
heaven. If we make as much progress in our time as our fathers did 
in theirs we shall have gone far to fulfil our duty. 

—MOST REV. DAVID MORIARTY, Bishop of Kerry (+1874) 
Diocesan Synod, 1866. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE-IX 


THE LAYMAN 
ROBERT J. DWYER 


T was the dawn of the nineteenth century. To all appearances 
the Catholic Church, holy, Roman and apostolic, was finished 
_~~ and done with. On the night of 28 August 1799, in the fortress 
‘town of Valence, in the French Alps, Pope Pius VI, Gianangelo 
Braschi, died a helpless prisoner of the Directory. By every augury, 
by every rule of reason, he should have been the last of the successors 
of Saint Peter. The Revolution, triumphant everywhere in the heart 
of Catholic Europe, had destroyed the last vestiges of papal power 
and authority, just as it had overturned the throne of France. 

The end of the Papacy was confidently expected. Cerutti, the 
former Jesuit who had become a member of the French Legislative 
Assembly, had warned the Paris nunciature in 1790: “Take good 
care of your Pope, watch over him well; embalm his body after his 
death. For | tell you beforehand, and you may be sure of it, that 
after him you will have no other”. And the young Napoleon, 
writing to the Directory of Milan in 1797, was superbly con- 
temptuous: ‘““The powers of Europe still burn incense before this old 
idol, whose worm-eaten throne would tumble of itself did they not 
hold it up. . . . But it is desirable that Pius VI should live another 
two years so that philosophy should have the time to accomplish 
its work and then let the Lama of Europe perish without a successor. 
The Directory wills that the Pope should disappear altogether when 
the moment has come and that religion should be buried along with 
him’’. And the night of the Pope’s death the local intendant, Citizen 
Deydier, wrote triumphantly to Paris: ““The one-time Pope is finally 
dead. He will be the last and the end of superstition’’. 

It is difficult for us, a century and a half later, to realise how close 
to extinction, humanly speaking, the Papacy had come at that dark 
hour. In our time we have seen Rome invaded by an anti-Christian 
power, and we had our moments of disquiet when the Nazi patrols 
encircled the Vatican enclosure; but at the worst we had no real fear 
for the Papacy or the inviolability of Pope Pius XII. The Papacy 
was too vigorous, too strong for Hitler or even for the legions of the 
Kremlin. For the history of the Papacy during the long stretch of 

time from 1799 to 1960 is the record of the most imposing recovery 
known to modern men. That which was dead, or as good as dead, 
_ within sixteen decades has reasserted a vitality so marvellous as to 
be little short of miraculous. 
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Jt is far beyond our competence here to enumerate and evaluate 
all the reasons that have been brought forth to explain this recovery. 
Nor do all these reasons, so carefully gathered and assessed by 
historians, go far to explain the fact. We are confronted by an 
operation of divine grace, that power of indefectibility which forever 
renews the Body of Christ, so that her history is not subject to the 


human laws of decay and corruption. But aside from that magnificent | 


verity, there is room for us to examine one phase of the modern 
resurrection of the Papacy and to recognise the part it has played in 
the drama. 

The phase I would emphasise here is the part of the Catholic laity 
in the life of the Church. I believe it is demonstrable that in the past 
century and a half the emergence of an active, intelligent and 
dynamically loyal laity has played a major role in modern Church 
history, and is responsible in no small measure for the present 
strength and prestige of the Holy See throughout the world. I am 
aware of the danger of exaggeration or of false emphasis. It is one 
of many factors, all of them important, including such items as the 
personal qualities of the pontiffs who have sat in the Chair of Peter 
from the beginning of the nineteenth century until this day, the 
dogmatic definition of the infallibility of the Roman Pontiffs at the 
Vatican Council, and the intellectual renaissance which restored to 
papal Rome much of her lost lustre as the queen and centre of the 
Sciences. But the recognition by the Holy See of the place and 
potential of the Catholic laity, or what might be called, with proper 
reservations, the democratisation of Catholic thinking, is itself an 
item worthy of comparison with any of these. 

What was it that led to the catastrophe of the Papacy of 1799? 
It was not, emphatically, that the popes of the eighteenth century, 
the era of the Old Regime, were weaklings or misfits. Almost to a 
man, rather, they were men of eminent worth and some of them, like 
Pope Benedict XIV, among the most brilliant of the long line. But 
they were wedded, as were most of their contemporaries, to the idea 
that the laity, so far as the public life of the Church was concerned, 
was a cypher. Society was made up of kings, nobles and the people 


and the people did not count. They had souls to save, certainly, and | 
the eternal mission of the Church was to help them save their souls. _ 


But it never crossed the mind of an eighteenth century pontiff to 
look to the people for anything save obedience and taxes. The 


Catholic kings ruled their countries with or without the help of the | 


nobility and it was with the kings that the popes dealt. It was to the 
will of these Catholic kings that one of the unhappiest of the 
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successors of Peter, Pope Clement XIV, bowed reluctantly when he 
suppressed the Society of Jesus. Indeed, the end of that century was 
darkened not alone by the storm-clouds of the French Revolution; 
over it, from one end of Europe to the other, lowered the black 
threat of national rebellion against the authority of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. A Charles III of Spain, insisting that he was a more en- 


| lightened ruler of the Church in his vast dominions than a doddering 


Pope, was matched by Joseph IL of Austria, the Sacristan Emperor, 
who was fully satisfied that he was much more infallible than Peter. 

The French Revolution was a tragedy, but like most tragedies it 
contained the germ of purification. It swept away much that was 
precious and venerable but it also cleared the thinking of men of their 
prepossessions and their prejudices. Over the clatter of its tumbrils 
and the monotonous creaking of its guillotines it heralded the birth 
of a new age, the age of the common man. It defiled the sanctuary of 
Notre Dame and enthroned there a harlot as the goddess of reason 
but at the same time it drove the priests to the people. Out of its 
immense travail it gave birth to the democracy of the future age, a 
democracy which was like a wild beast, a beast which is not yet 
fully defined or fully tamed. I am aware that the problem of 
democracy, precipitated by the French Revolution, has not yet even 
approached solution. It contains within itself the threat of tyrannies 
even more terrible than anything attempted by monarchy or 
imperialism. But at the same time, as in America, it offers the better 
hope of mankind. 

It could never be the same world in the nineteenth century as it 
was in the eighteenth. Napoleon rose like a meteor, flashed across 
the sky, and plunged into the bleak South Atlantic at Saint Helena. 
The Restoration, to the sound of music and clinking glasses at the 
Congress of Vienna, attempted the impossible task of reviving the 
dead. It could not last; in 1830 and in 1848 the storm-king of 
revolution rode the tempest. It was the bourgeoisie that emerged the 
victor but it was the laity that gathered the spoils. 

A new word, indeed, came into the vocabulary of Europe: the 
laity. It was derived from the Greek /aos, the people, as opposed to 
the clericus, the clerk, the man of learning. But in its new inter- 
pretation it meant the layman as opposed to the noble, to the 
aristocracy of blood, even to the Church as an instrument of royal 
oppression. In the vast confusion in the minds of men which resulted 


_ from the birth of modern democracy there was nothing more 
| confounded than the laicisation of the nineteenth century. For the 


vast majority of Europeans, bourgeoisie and proletariate alike, the 
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Church was typed and identified as a survival of the Old Regime, 
committed to the sterile illusions of the Restoration. The new 
democracy was conceived as divorced utterly from religion; its gods 
were parliament and the dynamo. So it followed that all things must 
be laicised, education, government, the arts and sciences, even 
religion itself. Far from seeing the Church as the Mystical Body, in 
which all men are members of one another under the divine 
democracy of Jesus Christ, the laicised layman of the nineteenth 
century saw her as a medieval relic precariously clinging to life in an 
age which had passed her by. 

It must be confessed that the pontiffs of the first part of the 
nineteenth century did little to correct this dreadful error. From 
Pius VII, the saintly dove who withstood the eagle Napoleon to his 
face, through the brief pontificates of Leo XII and Pius VIII, and 
until the death of Gregory XVI in 1846, the successors of Peter did 
indeed look back with longing to a vanished age. They remembered 
the Catholic kings, regretting the phantom parodies of monarchy 
with whom they had to deal and could only deplore the laicisation 
of modern government and society, which they saw as a loathsome 
cancer on the body politic. Thus it was that an ultra-conservative 
like Gregory XVI, confronted by the new Christian democracy of 
men like La Mennais, Lacordaire and Frederic Ozanam, could only 
freeze in disapproval. It is not that there were not errors and excesses 
in the enthusiasm of these Christian democrats; the real tragedy 
lay in the fact that the Pontiff could or would give them no direction. 
For him democracy was evil, root and branch; to compromise with 
it, even to grant that it might contain some echo of the elementary 
democracy of the Gospels, were blasphemy. The subsequent 
defection of La Mennais from the Church was a blow from which 
Catholic Europe has taken a full century to recover. 

On 16 June 1846 Giovanni Maria Mastai-Feretti was elected to 
the Supreme Pontificate and took the name of Pius IX. From the 
point of view from which we are examining the revival of Catholicity 
in modern times, the emergence of the layman as a responsible 
factor in the life of the Church, no pontificate has greater significance 
than his, none gave greater promise of fulfilment, none came to an 
end more seemingly distressing. For Pius [IX brought to his task, in 
the first fine, careless rapture of the period between 1846 and 1848, 
a new vision and a broad receptivity. He was far enough removed 
from the French Revolution to see it in fresh perspective, less as an 
attack upon Christianity than as a breaking of the gyves which had 
held the Church in the thralldom of national absolutism. It is easy 
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and tempting to exaggerate his liberalism but it is at least clear that 
he earnestly desired to welcome a Christian democracy and to place 
the Church in the van of a Europe moving toward the goal of 
universal suffrage and a common prosperity. His eyes were fixed, 
not on the shadows of kings, but on the substance of the men who 
were making the modern world. He dreamed that their laicisation 
could be realised by making them Catholic laymen. 

His dream was shattered by the violence of the Revolution of 1848. 
He then saw democracy, not as the angel of enlightenment, but as 
the lion in the streets. He was hurt to the very core of his soul and 
for the rest of his long pontificate his concern was less to define what 
democracy was or might be than what it was not and could not be. 
It could not be the liberal version of laicisation which he condemned 
so stringently in Quanta Cura and the Syllabus of Errors. It could 
not be a democracy indifferent or neutral to the things of God and 
the rights of the Church. The layman must know his place and that 
place was not to encroach upon the established hierarchy of 
ecclesiastical government. 

There are moments when we look back upon these aspects of the 
long reign of Pius IX with regret. If only he had been more positive 
in his approach, less negative in his condemnations; if only he had 
used a language more suited to the times than recalling the formulas 
of his medieval predecessors. Yet in the long perspective of time we 
begin to see that even the pained reaction of the Pope had its values. 
Pius IX could not altogether repudiate the vision of democracy he 
had first glimpsed; but he would safeguard it so that the beast might 
be tamed. Like Saint Pius X after him, face to face with the tempta- 
tion of Modernism, he would sacrifice the present to secure the 
future. And it may well be that when the final judgment is made on 
his pontificate, Pius [X will emerge as one of the wisest friends that 
Christian democracy has ever found. 

Even in spite of his personal wound, Pius IX found ample oppor- 
tunities during his later reign to test the quality and strength of the 
new lay Catholicity of Europe and the New World. Bitter as was his 
disillusionment when the Catholic monarchs stood by with hardly a 
protest as the troops of Vittorio Emmanuele I occupied Rome in 
1871, there was a world of difference between that event and the 
seizure of the Eternal City by the French seventy years before. The 
kings may have deserted the Common Father of Christendom but 
he was fully alive to the fact that a new force was rising in his 
defence, the loyalty of the Catholic laity of the world. It could not 
serve him politically, nor did he seek or wish for that kind of aid, 
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but it was a moral power that could not be ignored or discounted. 
The ‘‘Prisoner of the Vatican’’, as he became, realised in his declining 
years that the prestige of the Holy See, far from being diminished 
by the rape of the temporal power of the Papacy, had gained 
enormously in the esteem of men. It was too late for him to offer 
guidance to this emerging power of the laity; he lacked the energy 
and perhaps the insights to take up again the crusade of his early 
pontificate, or to formulate a theology of Christian democracy. That 
he would leave to time and the wisdom of his successors. 

To Pope Leo XIII belongs the honour of restoring the intellectual 
leadership of the Catholic mind. A man of wide interests and broad 
vision, he was nevertheless an aristocrat to his fingertips and it was 
with difficulty that he forced himself to encounter the world that was 
taking shape around him. It is to him, nevertheless, that we owe 
the first of the great social encyclicals of the Holy See, named, 
appropriately enough, Rerum Novarum, a masterly study of the 
new society that was forming the modern world. Only indirectly 
did this deal with the subject of Christian democracy, yet the 
Pontiff’s positive recognition of the rights of labour did more than 
suggest a paternal solicitude for the poor; it implied a candid 
acceptance of a new social order in which Catholics, employers and 
employed, were called upon to assume a personal leadership. 

Even more conspicuous at the time was the Pontiff’s directive to 
the Catholics of France. The Third Republic was to prove itself 
no friend of the Church; the day would come, toward the end of the 
century, when it would carry its doctrinaire laicisation to the point 
of stripping her of all rights. Yet Leo XIII, though warned by his 
conservative advisers, frankly told the French faithful to be realistic 
in their politics. The sentimental attachment which bound so many 
of them to the past, to the monarchism of the Bourbons or the 
imperialism of the Bonapartes, was no more than an anachronism. 
If they failed to come to terms with republicanism, if they let slip 
the opportunity of creating the Christian democracy that Lacordaire 
and Ozanam had pleaded for so fervently fifty years before, then 
they could only blame themselves, if the anti-clericalsand the Grand 
Orient took the prize from under their nose. It has taken France 
better than seventy years, years of disgrace and humiliation, to 
accept the advice of the Holy Father. 

There are few more vivid contrasts in the papal succession than 
that between Leo XIII, the ascetic, aristocratic scholar, and the 
saint who took his place on 4 August 1903, as Pius X. Of the people 
and for the people, his consuming ambition was to raise up a 
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generation acceptable to Christ. He was not, in any sense, a 
politically-minded Pontiff; it is doubtful if he ever gave more than 
a passing thought to the implications of the Catholic lay life which 
was burgeoning in every land where the Church had extended her 
' mission. His whole concern for the laity was that it be holy and all 
the rest would follow. Yet it is instructive to remember that it was 
| the gentle Pius who first popularised a phrase which would become 
the watchword of his second successor, Pius XI: Catholic Action. 
This was his formula for achieving the ambition of his reign, to 
restore all things in Christ (J/ Fermo Proposito, 11 June 1905). With 
a clear grasp of its meaning he wrote: 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the principal 
supporters and promoters and whose form varies according to 
the special needs of each nation and the particular circumstances 
of each country, constitute what is generally known by a 
distinctive and surely a very noble name, Catholic Actien or 
Action of Catholics. This has always come to the aid of the 
Church and the Church has always welcomed and blessed it, 
although it has acted in various ways in accordance with the 


And Saint Pius was not above pinpointing his meaning when he said 
plainly that the Catholic laity had a duty and an obligation to 
prepare themselves for Christian political involvement. 

The first World War cast its pall over the pontificate of Benedict 
XV. The anguish of his heart during those bitter years of fratricidal 
struggle is apparent in almost every line he wrote or word he uttered. 
A traditionalist, he still sought to deal with governments rather than 
with his own people, hoping against hope that some remnant of 
piety toward the Chair of Peter might bring the statesmen of the 
world to sit down with him at a peace conference. What lessons he 
might have learned from his failure, from the ill-disguised contempt 
of their refusal, were given no time for the testing. But they were not 
lost upon the remarkable man who was to wear the tiara in his turn. 

Achille Ratti ruled the Church for seventeen years, from 1922 to 
1939. His memory has almost been obliterated by the dramatic 


personality of his successor and indeed his somewhat dour nature 
neither asked nor received that warmth of affection that so char- 
acterised Pope Pius XII. Yet it must be said that few Pontiffs in 
history grasped the meaning of their times more firmly than did this 
lerstwhile scholar of the Ambrosian Library. Keen in intellect, 
shrewd in observation and his estimate of men, he divined at once 
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that the hope of the Church in the twentieth century rested not upon 
the intricacies of diplomacy, papal or otherwise, but upon t 
fostering of a vigorous and informed laity. Almost at once he made 
his own the clarion call of Saint Pius X, Catholic Action. 

In the first of his great encyclicals, Ubi Arcano Dei (23 December 
1922), dealing with the problems of a just peace, the new Pope 
spoke to the Catholic laity through their bishops: 


{ 
| 


Tell your faithful children of the laity that when, united with 
their pastors and their bishops, they participate in the works 
of the apostolate, both individual and social, the end purpose! 
of which is to make Christ better known and better loved, then) 
they are more than ever “‘a chosen generation, a kingly priest- 
hood, a holy nation, a purchased people’, of whom Saint Peter 
spoke in such laudatory terms. Then, too, they are more tha 
ever united with Us and with Christ, and become great facto 
in bringing about world peace because they work for th 
restoration and spread of the Kingdom of Christ. 


It was this cardinal aspect of Catholic Action, the union of tha | 
laity with their pastors and the hierarchy, which led him to definé ; 
it in terms of co-operation. There was no longer any question in { 
his mind as to where the real strength of the Church reposed. As he ; 
sought a sanctified, highly trained and competent, zealous clergy, so} , 
he looked to a laity instructed and organised for the work of the! t 
Church. He preached it not only for the nations of Europe, with| j 
their endless history of religious and political struggle, but with aj y 
special urgency for the new-nations whose birth-pangs had filled the 
nineteenth century with clamour. He took a fresh and vital interest) y 
in its manifestation in America, welcoming its spirit and courage. ¢ 

We think of Pius XI as the framer of that penetrating critique of o 
atheistic Communism, the encyclical Divini Redemptoris (19 March {| 
1937), which deservedly ranks as one of the greatest socio-theological 0 
documents of our times. But he was not content with setting forth, a 
the error of the new heresy of Karl Marx; he had already outlined} }¢ 
the ideal of social justice for the Christian state. When, on 15 May| f 
1931, he marked the fortieth anniversary of Leo XIII’s Rerum! 
Novarum, calling his letter Quadragesimo Anno, it was the Catholic o 
laity he had uppermost in mind. It was their world either to exploit t 
and exhaust, or to revivify and make new into a veritable Christian hj 
community of men and nations. To right the wrongs of society, t0| id 
counter the false claims of socialism and Communism, to nullify) ir 
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the scandal of Christians who themselves ignored the teachings of 
the Gospel, called for a dedication of clergy and laity alike to a new 
and arduous apostolate. 


Let well-merited acclamations of praise be bestowed upon... 
all those, both clergy and laity, whom We rejoice to see daily 
participating and valiantly helping in this same great work, Our 
beloved sons engaged in Catholic Action, who with a singular 
zeal are undertaking with us the solution of the social problem 
in so far as by virtue of her divine institution this devolves upon 
the Church. . . . Arduous indeed is the task which we propose 
to them, for We know well that on both sides, both among the 
upper and lower classes of society, there are many obstacles and 
barriers to be overcome. Let them not, however, lose heart; 
to face bitter combats is a mark of Christians, and to endure 
grave labours to the end is a mark of them who, as good soldiers 
of Christ, follow Him closely. 


But the peace that Benedict XV had so valiantly striven for and 
that Pius XI had so earnestly laboured to build in the hearts and 
minds of men was not to endure. The Christian concert of nations, 
founded upon the social democracy of justice, charity and self- 
restraint, was and remains a dream of the future. The closing years 
of Achille Ratti’s pontificate saw the war clouds gathering ever 
thicker under the double threat of Communist imperialism and the 
incredible folly of National Socialism. Nevertheless, though Pius XI 
was realist enough to know that he could not fend off the blow, he 
had the consolation of knowing that the Catholic Action he had 
worked to invigorate had sunk its roots deep into the soil of a 
devoted laity the world over. He could contemplate with some degree 
of satisfaction the enormous change which had been wrought in 
the whole complexion and attitude of the Catholic body in the course 
of the years, and that the man who would wear the Fisherman’s Ring 
after him could depend on a strength greater than that of kings, a 
laity whose loyalty was now matched by its sense of responsibility 
for the stewardship of the things of God. 

And so it was that on 2 March 1939, as the nations glowered at 
one another across the Siegfried and Maginot Lines, Eugenio Pacelli 
took the name of Pius because it was the name of peace, and gave 
himself to all the world as its father and its friend. At once he 
identified himself as the promoter and patron of Catholic lay activity 
in every field of religious and social endeavour. In his first imposing 
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encyclical, Summi Pontificatus, issued in October 1939, he proclaimed 
his confidence in the sincerity and zeal of his lay followers: 


Numbers of fervent men and women, of youth obedient to the 
voice of the Supreme Pastor and to the direction of their bishops, 
consecrate themselves with the full ardour of their souls to the 
works of the apostolate in order to bring back to Christ the | 
masses of the people who have been separated from Him. To, 
them in this moment so critical for the Church and mankind 
go out our paternal greeting, our deep-felt gratitude, our 
confident hope. They have truly placed their work beneath 
the standard of Christ the King, and they can say with the | 
Psalmist: “I speak my works to the King”. “Thy Kingdom 
come” is not simply the burning desire of their prayers; it is, ' 
besides, the guide of their activity. 


Through six years of war and thirteen years of troubled peace, 
Pius XII repeated the substance of this message a thousand times 
over. In his encyclicals, unquestionably the finest theological treatises ; 
of the age, in his allocutions, in his letters to bishops and Catholic 
congresses throughout the world, he came back to it as to a fixed 
point of his public teaching. It would be a rewarding task to segregate 
from the body of his discourses his positive theology of the lay 
apostolate. It is tempting to quote from him with that inclusiveness 
which his writings merit, but the following, under the circumstances, 
must serve. The first is from his Christmas message of 1942: 


The “tranquillity of order” we have to seek has nothing in | 
common with a hard and obstinate fixedness, holding on 
tightly to itself; it has nothing in common with a repugnance— 
child of ignorance and selfishness—to applying the mind to the 
problems set by the rise and development of new generations, 
with their fresh accomplishments and needs. A Christian who 
is conscious of his responsibility toward the least of his brethren 
cannot tolerate an indolent tranquillity. So far from standing 
aside, he will be up and doing, pitting himself against inertia in 
this great spiritual struggle whose aim is to build up society, or 
rather, to give it a soul. 


The second is from his message of 1 September 1944: 


It is the clear-sightedness, courage, devotedness, inventive genius 
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and brotherly charity of upright and loyal hearts that will 
decide in what measure and to what point the Christian spirit 
will succeed in establishing and consolidating the huge work 
of renewing social, economic and international life on a basis 
consistent with the religious and moral content of Christian 
civilisation. 


But even more than what Pope Pius XII wrote or said was what 
he was. He was, preeminently, the Pope of the People. To them his 
heart went out; he was never happier than when surrounded by the 
multitudes who came to see him, to hear his words of advice and 
encouragement, and to receive his blessing upon their works of zeal 
and charity. No Pope in history gave himself more generously to the 
laity than he. This may have been the response to some inner urge 
of his nature but it was also, and primarily, his recognition of the 
cardinal need of the hour. When he told the Catholic laity of the 
world (Christmas 1943): “Get to work, then, dear children! Close 
your ranks! Don’t lose heart or sit idle among the ruins. Go out and 
build a new society for Christ”, he spoke out the full conviction of 
his heart that what he was saying was more important to the age 
than any message to a Christian king. 

This, then, is the new tradition of the Holy See. From all we know 
of the thinking and acting of our present Holy Father now gloriously 
reigning, Pope John XXIII, it is to be continued and intensified. 
Indeed, one has the feeling that it is taken for granted, that it is no 
longer a matter for discussion, that there is no possibility of turning 
back. Catholic Action as the full, vital participation of the laity in 
the work of the hierarchy, is the hallmark of the present and the 
prophecy of the future. For all our anxieties this lends to Catholic 
life in our times a new dimension and a new promise. 

+ROBERT J. DWYER 
Bishop of Reno 
515 Court Street, Reno, Nevada, U.S.A. 
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SPANISH CATHOLICISM 
TODAY’ 


JOSE ORLANDIS 


UCH has been written recently about the Church and 
Catholicism in Spain. This subject has awakened curiosity 
in many quarters both within and without the country, 

Frequently news articles and studies have appeared in reviews in an 
effort to study and judge the true religious position of the country 
and the vitality of Catholic life in present-day Spain. Within the 
country itself, the desire to know and describe the Catholic situation 
today has been inspired by a concern for realism and sincerity. The 
foreign observer would be wrong, however, in thinking that faults 
and deficiencies recently publicly diagnosed are a modern 
phenomenon. The shortcomings are not of today or yesterday but 
there has appeared a new eagerness on the part of many Catholics 
to engage in a sincere examination of conscience; an absolute 
necessity which perhaps previously was not recognised. Since, in an 
examination of conscience, one spotlights faults rather than virtues, 
it is not surprising that this is so when one wishes to judge the actual 
situation of Catholicism in Spain. It is also a proof of the good and 
noble intention which inspires those who take their stand on the 
need for a policy of reassessment or perhaps even of reform. For one 
unacquainted with the Spanish scene, there is a danger in basing 
a judgment only on facts brought to light by critics during the last 
few years; such a judgment would be unrealistic and incomplete. All 
the factors, positive and negative, which go to make up the present 
position must be considered. Only in that way can a calm and 
objective judgment be formed on the state of Catholicism in Spain. 
All that is aimed at in this article is to give the non-Spanish reader 
the precise facts which will enable him to have an objective point of 
view and to form his own judgment on the Spanish religious situation. 


CATHOLIC UNITY 


The signing of the Concordat between the Holy See and Spain on 
27 August 1953 has raised discussion on the question of Catholic 
unity. This is solemnly declared in the first article, which lays down 


1. This article first appeared in LA TABLE RONDE (March 1959). It is published 
here, in a slightly shortened version, with the permission of the Editor and of 
the author. The translation is by Father Thomas Stack. 
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that “tthe Catholic, Apostolic and Roman religion continues to be 
the only religion of the Spanish people”. This recognition has 
provoked various reactions outside Spain and certain Catholic 
writers have even lamented it or have at least considered it in- 
opportune. It is necessary to outline these extreme positions so that 
the reader can thus appreciate, in its true context, the importance of 
the circumstances of this statement of religious unity. 

It is necessary to remember that official recognition of Catholic 
unity in Spain is not aninnovation of the Concordat of 1953. Some 
years previously, in 1945, the ““Fuero de los Espafioles”’ (statement of 
the principles of the regime) established in its article 6 that the 
Catholic religion is that of the Spanish state and at the same time 
guaranteed that “nobody would be troubled because of his religious 
beliefs, even in the practice of private worship’. Moreover, the 
juridical recognition of this Catholic unity did not by any means 
originate with the State which was set up after the Civil War. In 
recognising this unity the “‘Fuero de los Espajioles” did nothing more 
than repeat almost word for word article 11 of the Constitution of 
the Monarchy of 1876, promulgated after the restoration of King 
Alphonsus XII to the Spanish throne, which remained in force for 
half a century, irrespective of whether the successive Governments 
were Liberal or Conservative. This shows that to understand the 
meaning and importance of these legal declarations of Catholic 
unity it is not enough to consider them only in the perspective of 
the present moment or without any sources of information other 
than the latest texts in which they are explicitly formulated. We 
must place them in a specific context which is determined by 
centuries of history. 

The profession of the Catholic Faith which King Récaredo, the 
bishops and the formerly Arian Visigoth Lords made on 8 May 589 
before the third Council of Toledo is cited as having left a deep 
impression on the future of Spain. Henceforward religious unity 
would be the key to Spanish unity. Spanish medieval Christianity 
waged a campaign against Islam lasting eight centuries, its struggle 


_ to reassert itself and at the same time recover its national territory. 


This was the story of the Reconquest; a prolonged effort which left 
a lasting mark on Spanish attitudes and helped to determine the 
future course of the country’s history. 

This sociological reality, which equally inspired all the declarations 
of religious unity of the constitutions which followed during the 
nineteenth century, still constitutes today for the Cardinal Primate 
of Spain, Cardinal Pla y Deniel, the foundation of Spanish Catholic 
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unity. The Spanish State ought to be Catholic for the reason that the 
moral unanimity of its citizens is Catholic. “Thanks to the divine 
mercy Catholic social unity continues as a fact in Spain, because it 
has not been touched by Protestantism, which holds sway in so many 
European countries; the moral unanimity of Spanish citizens is 
composed of a body of Catholics who, having received Baptism, 


have founded their homes on canonical marriage and wish to receive | 


religious burial after death. If the political constitution then is to 
correspond to the social fact, the State ought to be Catholic. This 
duty is enjoined on the Head of State by the law of succession”’.* 


DISSENT 


In Spain there exists a small religious Protestant minority divided 
into many sects: the Spanish Evangelical Church, the Spanish 
Reform Church, Baptists, Methodists, Lutherans, Jehovah Witnesses, 
etc. Much has been written in recent years on the problem of 
Protestantism in Spain, much more in foreign countries than in 
Spain itself, where the question, reduced to its true dimensions, can 
hardly be regarded as a real problem at all. The wealth of articles 
that have appeared on the subject make it unnecessary to treat of it at 
length. It is enough to recall that the number of Protestants is so 
insignificant that it could not possibly affect the reality of the moral 
unanimity of the Spanish people to which the Cardinal Primate 
refers in the text just quoted. 

The most optimistic calculation has put at 30,000 the number of 
Protestants, both native and foreign, living in Spain; and this 
figure is probably rather higher than the real number. In any case, 
even if this figure be accepted, they represent no more than one 
thousandth part of the Spanish population. By virtue of the existing 
legislation private worship is allowed them, for which they have 
built many more churches than their actual numbers warrant. The 
Guid de la Iglesia en Espana published in 1954 lists two hundred and 
sixty-two Protestant chapels and that takes for granted that there 
are in fact thirty thousand Protestants, all of whom are practising. 
This would mean that there is a place of worship for every one 
hundred and fourteen persons. Catholic places of worship, including 
the tiniest country chapels, do not exceed an average of one for 
every six hundred and eighty faithful. With regard to the number of 
ministers the disproportion is the same. Allowing a maximum of 


Cardinal Pla y Deniel, “El Catélicismo, Religion de la Nacién 


in ECCLESIA, number. 642, 31 October 1953. 
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thirty thousand, there is a pastor for every two hundred and fifty-six 
Protestants, while there is only one priest to nine hundred and 
forty-nine Catholics. A more important form of dissidence than 
that of Protestantism in contemporary Spain, from the point of 
view of numerical strength and the part it has played historically, 
is constituted by agnostic elements, free-thinking groups and 
revolutionary and atheistic socialism, which took shape during the 
nineteenth century and gradually grew away from the old trunk 
within which the religious unity of the country cohered. Spain has 
not been left untouched by the intellectual and political life of 
nineteenth-century Europe; she has not been able to steer clear of 


the contagion of the revolutionary virus. Moreover, it seems that 


the religious problems posed by this virus have always been played 
up by the Spaniards. They tend to be even alarmist in this respect, 
possibly because they have always been highly aware of the spiritual 
vitality which religious unity can preserve for their country— 
something which gives Catholicism there a strength and a resistance 
potential greater than in the other European countries and which 
always prevents a unanimous acceptance of neutral or secular 
principles as a foundation to their national life. 


THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION 


It was mentioned at the start that one of the characteristics of 
Spanish Catholicism today which could be called new is an anxiety 
inspired by realism. Many Catholics, led by the hierarchy, are no 
longer. content peacefully to take for granted the Spanish Catholic 
unity, juridically established and corroborated by the undeniable 
fact that the vast majority of Spaniards order their existence, for 


_ the most part, according to the laws of the Church. There is definitely 
a very healthy desire to take the religious pulse of this almost 


unanimous body of baptized persons, in an effort to discover the 
true spiritual condition and especially to ascertain what lasting 
effects have been produced by the various heterodox currents 
already described. Scholars are anxious to establish precisely what 
changes have been brought about by modern civilisation with its 


3. It is of interest to point out that the civil legislation concerning marriage 
has been modified since 26 October 1958 with the tacit consent of the Church 
in such ‘a way as to a'low civil marriage to persons who, although baptized 
in the Catholic religion, no longer: wish to be associated with the Church.,. This 
point caused anxiety in the past, in certain quarters, mostly among foreign 


observers. 
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materialistic elements, religious indifference and the technological 
spirit which has modified the economic and social structures. 

A knowledge of the social reality is all the more important if 
one takes account of the large-scale changes which have taken place 
during the twenty years which have succeeded the Civil War. The 
phenomenon of internal immigration has reached unprecedented 
proportions. As a result of the attraction exercised by the city on the 
rural population, one hundred and fifty thousand Spaniards annually 
change their residence within the country. This inevitably leads to 
the growth of the proletariat, accommodation problems, the up- 
rooting and disturbance of healthy communities, the decline in 


parochial influence, etc. To give an example: from 1940 to 1955 the | 


population of Madrid grew at an annual rate of forty-two thousand 


including immigrants and their children. During the same period, \ 


Barcelona saw its population rise by two hundred and sixty-one 
thousand, all immigrants and their children. Finally, Avila, which 
up to recently, including a number of hamlets, numbered scarcely 
eleven thousand, during the recent construction of a large institute 
for the dumb had to shelter sixty thousand workers drawn mainly 
from Galicia and Estremadura. 

Studies in religious sociology have only recently begun in Spain. 
Consequently, precise data for the whole country are not yet avail- 
able. One can survey, however, the findings of a few limited studies 
made on Sunday Mass attendance and the fulfilment of the Easter 
Duty conducted in various regions, findings which reveal certain 
trends. The evidence considered here is confined to surveys carried 
out along scientific lines. 

In 1951 the diocese of Ciudad Rodrigo was the first to prepare 
complete statistics on Sunday Mass attendance. Situated on the 
Portuguese border, this diocese has a predominantly agricultural 
population and is without any important towns. Thirty-four thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-two out of a total of seventy thousand nine 
hundred and sixty faithful carried out their obligation, which gives 
a figure close to 50%. If one takes into account the 10% impeded or 
dispensed, this gives a Mass attendance percentage in the region of 
54%. It has been established that 42% of the men and 55% of 
women fulfil their Sunday obligation. 

More complete statistics (dealing with Mass attendance and 
Easter Duty) have been arrived at for the Bilbao region. The 
territory extends throughout the whole Basque province of Biscay. 
In general its standard of living is higher than average. The demo- 
graphic make-up of the diocese varies; it includes a large urban core, 
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one of the most important concentrations of industrial living in the 
whole country and other zones whose populations are made up of 
miners, farm workers and fishermen. The statistics taken on a 
normal 10% gives 55.81% for Mass attendance (53.6% in the city 
of Bilbao itself). The lowest percentage is that of the deanery of 
Portu-Galete (36.16%) and the highest is in the deanery of Durango 
(93.43 %). In 1953 the Easter Duty was fulfilled by 62.77% of the 
population of the diocese (55.66% of men and 69.34% of women). 

Further statistics have been compiled by rural Catholic Action 
in eighty-three villages extending over nine provinces which divide 
Castile and Léon in the northern part of the peninsula’s central 
plateau. The places involved in this enquiry represented 4% of the 
population of this rural region of one hundred thousand square 
kilometres and two million inhabitants. The statistics have shown 
that 59% of the men and 72% of the women attend Sunday Mass; 
that the Easter Duty is carried out by 86% of the population and 
that the Last Sacraments are given to 97%. According to the terms 
of classification in use among French sociologists, all this vast 
region can be said to be a Christian zone and as such its average 
standard is superior to that of other Spanish regions. 

This Spanish population whose religious position is under study 


seems to show a relatively high standard of health in matters that 


concern personal and family morality. The family in Spain, despite 
the disintegrating influences of modern life, is blessed with remark- 
able strength and stability. Statistics established in this respect in 
1952 revealed some significant facts. 909 (0.41%) matrimonial cases 
came before the ecclesiastical tribunals from a total number of 
218,712 marriages contracted (civil legislation does not allow 
divorce). Of these 459, more than half, occurred at Madrid and 
Barcelona. 31 of these processes led to declarations of nullity. If 
canonical separations, both perpetual and temporary, are added, 
this gives a total of 291 homes broken (0.13 % of the total number of 
marriages celebrated during the same year). On the other hand, in 
the course of the same year, only twenty-nine thousand three hundred 
and forty-seven out of five hundred and sixty-one thousand one 
hundred and ninety-two births were illegitimate; 4.8 % of illegitimate 
births in the country and 6% in the towns. These percentages would 
be considered very satisfactory in other countries. 


THE CLERGY 


The Church has not yet recovered from the great loss of priests 
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sustained during the Civil War. The Guid de la Iglesia en Espana 
numbers 7,287 victims (including 283 religious and 284 seminarians) 
the vast majority of whom (c. 7,000) were assassinated by the Reds, 
The victims numbered twelve bishops and one Apostolic Adminis- 
trator. 

It is necessary to bear this in mind in order to understand the 
statistical evolution of the Spanish clergy during these latter years 


and also the fact that their actual number is relatively low. Besides |. 


the number of priests murdered, one must consider the difficulties 
for seminary life and vocations in general created by the Civil War. 
These can be all the more appreciated when it is remembered that 


the anti-religious atmosphere of the Republic during the years ' 


preceding the conflict had already notably reduced the number of 
priestly aspirants. In comparison to 20,018 seminarians in 1955, 
there were only 7,516 in 1934. From all this the fact emerges that 


in Spain there is only one priest for 949 Catholics, a figure lower | 


than the European average (one for 875) and especially lower than 
the average of countries with large Catholic populations like France 


and Italy and lower still than the ratio for Ireland and Belgium. | 
The present large numbers of priestly vocations gives hope that the | 


position will appreciably improve in the years to come. 

During the post-war years a variation in the source of candidates 
for the priesthood has been noticed. This has taken the form of an 
increase of vocations coming from the middle class and well-to-do, 
as well as an increase in late vocations. At Salamanca a house 
(Colegio Mayor) is specially set aside for the latter. In 1953 many 
of these were university graduates and were from twenty to thirty 
years old on entering the house. Almost all (92%) had completed 
their secondary education and 82% were from the middle class. 
In some of the ordinary seminaries also, such as at Barcelona, recent 
statistics show a high proportion of late vocations. This was true 
to such an extent that these vocations formed the majority of some 
of the classes (78% of the first year philosophy students and 52% 
of the second-year students); 57% of the vocations came from 
well-to-do middle class families and 84°% from city people (67% 
from Barcelona itself). In all, 70% of the total student body of the 
Barcelona Seminary were from these milieux. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 


It is this aspect of the contemporary Spanish scene that has given 
rise to most of the recent cormmentafies‘ north of the Pyrenees. 
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Because so much has already been written on this subject it is not 
necessary to treat of it extensively in this article; not that the matter 
does not merit careful study but it is to be presumed that readers 
will be better briefed on this than on other aspects of Spanish 
Catholicism. 

The relatively high standard of personal and family morality has 


‘already been mentioned. The same is not true, unfortunately, of 


social morality. The Spaniard is by temperament extremely in- 
dividualistic and this trait is evident in his religious behaviour. 
Not so long ago one writer pointed out as a negative factor of 
Spanish Catholicism the wrong order imposed by Spaniards on the 


‘Christian virtues; an order which is detrimental to the virtues of 


justice and charity. More recently the Bishop of Huelva, Monsignor 


)Cantero, described as a serious collective sin the lethargy and 


deformation of social conscience existing at many levels of Spanish 
life, seeing in this “‘the fruit not only of traditional Iberian individ- 
ualism and the backward state of this people’s social conscience 
but also, and above all, of human selfishness”. 

These tendencies from which large sections of the population, 

traditionally Catholic, have never rid themselves, have been allowed 
to remain undisturbed by the appearance of a working-class which 
has come into being for the most part outside the sphere of vital 
Christian influence. With the exception of certain regions, it can be 
said that today a large section of the Spanish working population 
has deviated from the regular practice of their religion and lacks 
that sense of Christian purpose which by right ought to exercise. 
a real influence on their daily lives. Three features of the religious 
picture presented by the Spanish working-class clearly emerge from 
investigations made in 1954 by the ecclesiastical assistants to the 
trade unions: ignorance of religion, isolation from regular practice 
and the preservation, notwithstanding this, of a basically Christian 
conscience. 
It would be wrong to propose these facts as something new on the 
Spanish sociological scene. The malady is of long standing and it 
was not today or yesterday that the Spanish social conscience began 
its slumber. But what are new are the signs that have appeared which 
herald an awakening. These, some suggest, have come too late, but 
they are a fact and they have begun to influence the realities vi 
everyday life. 

The voice of the hierarchy has made itself heard with insistence 
during these last few years, reminding Catholics of the urgent need 
to discharge their social tasks and to seek a more just and Christian 
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arrangement of economic structures to benefit the worker. The 
pastoral letters of the Archbishop of Valentia, Monsignor Olaechea, 
of the bishops of the Canaries, of Malaga, of Huelva, of Solsona, 
etc. can be pointed to as proof of the Church’s intense preoccupation 
with these problems. But the collective statements made on this 
subject by the Archbishops of Spain on 3 June 1951 and on 15 
August 1956 are more important still. They are both inspired by 
the same disquietude, but it is perhaps significant to notice that, 
while the first confined itself to the high cost of living, the luxury and 
abuses of commercial speculators, the statement of 1956, on the 
other hand, resolutely tackled the social problem, claiming a just 
wage for the worker, profit-sharing schemes and greater justice in 
the distribution of financial burdens. An examination and com- 
parison of the contents of the two statements reveals with certainty) 
the course covered during the five years between the two. 
Recently other strong voices in the same strain have been heard 
from among Catholics, which shows that a new state of mind has 
begun to spread. Books, periodicals, regular meetings, such as social 
study weeks, have increased everywhere. An interesting example of 
positive work done is the effort made by the Church to solve the 
housing problem. The Association of the Holy Family, inspired by 
Bishop Gonzalez y Menéndez-Reigada, who has just died, has built 
5,000 houses at Cordoba between 1947 and 1955, not counting the 
housing constructed for the Eucharistic Congress at Barcelona and 
other schemes. The projects established on the outskirts of Saragossa 
and Madrid and the setting up at Madrid of the Leo XIII Social 
Institute must also be noted. But the most significant thing of all is, 
without doubt, the new concern to bring Christ into the working 
world and to have Him take part in the worker’s life and to imbue 
his environment with true Christian vigour. This concern has led 
many universities to engage in the social apostolate and has also 
given birth to religious vocations amongst some of the workers. 
That is the case, for example, with regard to the vocations to Opus 


Dei in the industrial world of Barcelona, Valentia, etc. and among ji 
the country folk and miners and even from the Madrid working: {5 


class area of Vallecas, where this secular institute conducts an 
important social work, the Tajamar Institution, of which the workers 
themselves are the heart and soul. All this work constitutes an 
effective apostolate of penetration which is reaching across old 
barriers, overcoming deep-set prejudices and gives hope for 
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The} early results even more encouraging than at first expected. 
hea, EDUCATION 3 


tion) In the domain of education the situation is not the same at all 
this levels and the role of the Church and Catholics has had to be 
| 1§/ adapted to varying circumstances. 

by| In primary and secondary education the tendency in general is 
hat, | towards freedom with, however, certain limitations. There are public 
and | State schools and National Institutes of Secondary Education, where 
the | the students receive religious instruction if, as in most cases, they are 
just} the children of Catholic parents. Side by side with these establish- 
»in‘ments are others set up and administered by religious institutions. 
ym-| According to the information of the Anuario de Ensefianza Primaria, 
nty) published by the Secretariat of the Episcopal Commission which 
deals with this matter, the schools at this level dependent on the 
ard} Church gave primary education in 1952 to 18% of primary pupils; 
has} during the last few years more than half (261,834 out of a total of 
ial| 507,651) received their education free. 

of At the secondary level educational freedom is limited by the fact 
the\ that students of establishments not belonging to the State must 
by| submit to examinations supervised by a mixed or even lay board of 
lilt | professors from the Public Schools. These examinations are held at 
the | the end of the fourth, sixth and seventh year of the secondary course. 
nd |The Guid de la Iglesia en Espafa informs us that in 1954 religious 
sa |colleges numbered 294,840 pupils (137,010 boys and 157,830 girls), 
ial jof which 103,601 were preparing for their baccaleréat. 

is,} Vocational and technical education, recently begun in Spain, 
ng |recognises the full equality of establishments run both by the State 
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and by the Church. For that reason, one of the four existing voca- 
tional universities has been entrusted to the Jesuits at Gijon and 
another, at Cordoba, to the Dominicans. 
. | In technical education the new law of 1957 has finally abandoned 
the traditional monopoly of the State. In addition to the public 
institutions, private institutions are now recognised and their 
students receive official diplomas after a final examination supervised 
by a mixed board. Thanks to this new arrangement, for example, 
studies done at the Catholic Institute of Arts and Industries run by 
the Jesuits at Madrid from now on have legal recognition. 


id | There are two pontifical universities in Spain, at Comillas and at 
x |Salamanca but these only confer ecclesiastical degrees; conversely; 
there are no theological :faculties: at: the secular: universities.: The 
situation with regard to -higher education is; therefore, the :least 
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satisfactory of the lot from the point of view of Catholic Church 
teaching. Thus it is true to say that freedom of education has not 
yet been fully realised in fact, in spite of its recognition in theory by 
article 9 of the law governing the universities and by article 31 of the 
Concordat. 

State monopoly has not, however, prevented the birth in Spain of/ 
free institutions of higher studies directed by ecclesiastical boil! 
These, although they do not enjoy legal status comparable to that 
of the official universities, nevertheless are certainly flourishing and 
are growing in importance more and more. There is, for instance, 
the Maria-Christina University at Escurial in the province of Madrid 
run by the Augustinians and the University Study Centre founded 
by the National Catholic Association of Lay Actionaries; both of | 
these cater for legal education. The Jesuits have founded two 
institutions of higher education—the Chemical Institute of Sarria 
(Province of Barcelona) and the University of Deusto (Province of 
Bilbao) which gives legal and commercial training. Lastly, the 
General Studium of Navarre is without doubt the most important 
private university establishment in Spain. Set up at Pampelona by 
Opus Dei, its activities are widespread. It includes six schools, law,| 
history, medicine, nursing, journalism and one branch of engineering, 
accommodated in student residences (Colegios Majores for male and 
female students), which obviously exercise a considerable formative 
influence. All this is proof of the real vitality of the institution. 


CATHOLIC ASSOCIATIONS 


It would take us far beyond the scope of this article to attempt a 
full enumeration of the Catholic associations in Spain and their 
varied activity in the Christian apostolate. Consequently, only 
those will be mentioned which would most interest the non-Spanish 
reader. Catholic Action, the B.V.M. Sodalities and the National 
Catholic Association of Lay Actionaries. Recent statistics put the 
number enrolled in all branches of Catholic Action, including 
aspirants, at 600,000. This vast organisation is operated by a national 
committee in close contact with the bishops and functions at both 
diocesan and parochial level. Among its regular publications its 
official organ, the weekly ECCLESIA, is the most noteworthy, a pub- 
lication which in eighteen years of unbroken activity has made quite 
a name for itself well-deserved by reason of its keen judgment. 
Besides, it has come to be regarded as a well-informed publication 
and is the mouth-piece for papal teaching. Among the other activities 
of Catholic Action one must include the extremely helpful work 
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performed by Caritas and above all the function of its H.O.A.C. 
(Hermandad Obrera de Accién Catélica: Workers’ Fraternity of 
Catholic Action) whose independence and liberty of action was 
firmly claimed by the Cardinal Primate on 27 August 1958. This 
he did in spite of the monopoly established in Spain in favour of the 
Falangist trade unions. H.O.A.C. as a specialised aspect of Catholic 


- Action has made itself felt in a solid way in various working-class 


regions, especially in certain parts of the north of the country. 

The B.V.M. Sodalities directed by the Jesuits are of long-standing 
and are well established in the principal Spanish cities. Traditionally 
catering for students, these Sodalities have in recent years extended 
their activity on a wider social scale. Workers’ Sodalities have been 
started and. Sodality work is vigorous among the young salaried 
employees of modest means, bank clerks, clerical workers and the 
like, for whom special opportunities for social work have been 
devised. 

Lastly, there is the A.C.N.P. (The National Catholic Association 
of Lay Actionaries), founded in 1908 by Father Ayala, S.J. At the 
moment its great supporter and guiding light is the present Bishop of 


Malaga, Monsignor Herrera. This organisation has as its aim the 


formation of militants for the social apostolate and participation in 
public life according to Catholic principles. As a result we find that 
A.C.N.P. exercises a considerable influence on Spanish national 
life. Although the Association by statute cannot interfere in political 
life, its members, its actionaries, can and most certainly do. During 
the last few years, many of Spain’s public figures have been and are 
still “‘Lay Actionaries”. In addition, A.C.N.P. has founded the 
publishing firm Editorial Catélica, from which there is issued a chain 
of newspapers, the best of which is the Madrid daily yA. This pub- 
lishing house also puts out the series “Library of Christian Authors’, 
a collection which already numbers 200 volumes and which has won 
renown throughout the Spanish-speaking world. 


THE CHURCH AND THE TOTALITARIAN STATE 


Any picture of Spanish Catholicism would be incomplete without 
a reference to the question of Church-State relations, which is indeed 
one of the original features of the Spanish scene. 

As was noted earlier in dealing with the question of Catholic 
unity, the Spanish State proclaims itself to be Catholic and its 
relations with the Church, fixed by the Concordat of 29 August 1953, 
are inspired by a general spirit of harmony between the two powers. 
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In this agreeable atmosphere understanding was reached on many 
points even before the Concordat, dating in fact from the arrange. 
ment of 7 June 1941 regarding the filling of episcopal sees, an 
agreement incorporated in the Concordat itself. When this had been 
signed and its clauses applied, the boundaries of many dioceses were 
modified to make them fit in as far as possible with the civil admin- 
istrative divisions. The State for its part strives, generally speaking, 
to enact its legislation in accord with the principles of Christian 
morality. 

This harmony and understanding between Church and State did 
not however mean that the former became identified with the latter 
nor was absolute unanimity reached between the two. To live in 
harmony does not mean to merge, as is proved by the sharp difference 
still remaining on many important points. 

We have said that the Church did not consider the existing 
situation of higher education satisfactory from the doctrinal point 
of view. Even in the field of secondary education, where the 
regulations are more favourable, the Church has made certain 
reservations. The approval of the law on Secondary Education in 
1952 was preceded by negotiations between representatives of the 
Church and State, and although final agreement was reached, an 
instruction of the archbishops dated 29 September 1952 drew 
attention to the exact degree of importance to be attached to the 
solution reached. “‘Since agreement and acceptance have followed 
on the negotiations between the Government and the Conference of 
Archbishops, to say that the legal draft has won the ‘positive 
approbation’ of the Church would be to exaggerate the importance 
of this agreement and acceptance’’. 

Better known is the lack of agreement that exists between Church 
and State on the subject of the Press. For example, at Barcelona on 
12 December 1954 at the closing session of the second National 
Press Congress, the Minister for Information delivered a speech in 
which he claimed that the policy of the public press recognised and 
faithfully followed papal teaching. Following on this however, the 
Bishop of Malaga, Monsignor Herrera, saw fit to issue a pastoral 
which expressed numerous reservations concerning the declarations 
made by the Minister. 

Neither must it be thought that this attitude is simply the personal 
opinion of one prelate. Quite some time previously, in June 1950, 
the Cardinal Primate of Spain had.set out in.a pastoral letter the 
thought of the Church on this’ Subject ‘i in a _ which left no Toot 
for ‘doubt. 
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“It is highly deplorable that there is not recognised such a thing 
as a responsible liberty of the Press; a just mean which stands 
between two equally unacceptable extremes: on the one hand a 
demoralising liberty, the unfettered license of a Press which seeks to 
corrupt and deceive the people; and on the other, a State-controlled 
totalitarian Press. This desirable situation of a Press at once free and 
responsible is what one expects from a society that is Christian and 
civilised. Moreover, it is only in keeping with article 12 of the ‘Fuero 
de los Espafioles’, which is not intended as a mere academic pro- 
gramme in whose spirit future generations are to be governed but a 
law laid down as fundamental by the law of succession and approved 
by popular referendum for which the Head of State is directly 
responsible’’. 

Of recent date we have the discourse of the Cardinal Primate 
concerning the Trade Unions and Workers’ Catholic Action. The 
words of the Primate explain precisely the position of the Church 
in regard to the official trade unions and the situation concerning 
specialised workers’ Catholic Action Associations within a regime of 
monopolised trade unionism: “The Spanish trade unionists have 
been set up on a bilateral basis, embracing both workers and 
management, with membership obligatory for all. Their aim is to 
decide what the professional problems are and how to solve them. 
It is thus a State organisation which does not exact any professional 
faith from its members because of its obligatory character and which 
therefore in no way concerns itself with the apostolate. The trade 
unions have asked the Church for what we may call ecclesiastical 
assistants. These have been granted as is usual with regard to any 
body which seeks religious assistance and whose ends are legitimate. 
But if the Church has appointed ecclesiastical. assistants so that 
they may do in the religious sphere whatever is possible within the 
framework of the official trade unions, these unions have not, 
because of that, become Apostolic Associations and the Church has 
no direct jurisdiction over them. That is why she has not renounced, 
nor can she renounce, her right to set up Catholic Action among 
the workers as a work of the lay apostolate recognised by the 
Spanish Concordat”. 

Apostolic Associations and Catholic Action (H.O.A.C., J.O.C., 
etc.) cannot form trade unions according to present Spanish legis- 
lation (into which the Concordat is incorporated). The presence of 
ecclesiastical assistants who may assist: the union: by the exercise of 
strictly priestly functions does not at all mean that the Church can 
be prevented from forming associations of the lay apostolate among 
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workers and management. These will take the form of specialised 
Catholic Action which must be allowed in any country where the 
Church is free; above all in a country such as Spain where a Con- 
cordat has established that “Catholic Associations will be allowed 
to freely exercise their apostolate’ (Discourse of Cardinal Pla y 
Deniel to Workers’ Catholic Action, 27 April 1958). 


VITALITY OF THE CHURCH 


In this article we have examined various aspects of contemporary 
Spanish Catholicism. We have tried to put before the reader those 
points which we think would best help in forming a balanced 
opinion as to the nature, problems and also the contrasts of that 
society which we call both Spanish and Catholic. But the analysis 
would be incomplete if one were to conclude without alluding to 
one factor which, in a way, is the most important of all, even though 
it is difficult to pin-point and explain: the vitality of this Catholicism, 
the vigour of the Church in Spain. 

All life manifests itself by those things which it brings into being, 
It is mirrored in the concrete realities which it vitalises. We must 
turn our attention briefly to some of these concrete realities as 
witnesses to the overall spiritual sturdiness of Spanish Catholicism, 

The last twenty years have witnessed a profound spiritual renewal 
in Spain. Large sections of the population make full scale retreats 
from time to time, which is something entirely new; they attend the 
sacraments regularly, are imbued with a liturgical spirit and lead 
truly Christian lives. One good indication of the level attained by 
this piety is the demand for. spiritual literature. In this connection 
mention must be made of the great publishing effort represented by 
the “Patmos” collection, which is operated in Madrid at the Rialp 
publishing house by Opus Dei members. Besides the recognised 
spiritual classics, this collection with already ninety published 
volumes to its credit, has made available to Spanish readers a 
selection of the best in contemporary Spanish literature. The 
interesting point is that the vast majority of the readers of this 
collection are layfolk, who previously were total strangers to this 
type of literature. 

The first fruit of this spiritual atmosphere is the increase of 
vocations to the priesthood and the religious life. What is more, these 
vocations now frequently come from among the more cultured and 
higher social classes. Many who dedicate themselves to the service 
of God abandon prospects of brilliant professional and social 
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careers. This growth in vocations seems most impressive when we 
compare the present number of seminarians with those of the 
Republican era. Vocationwise, the religious congregations too are 
flourishing. This new life has meant a miracle of recovery for the 
ancient and famous monasteries of the Benedictines, Cistercians and 
Carthusians—Poblet, Santes Creus, Leire, la Oliva, Cardefia, Xeres. 
After a lean period of more than a century, these have once again 
become something more than just a souvenir of bygone days. 
Opus Dei must be mentioned, although it can hardly be regarded 
any longer as exclusively Spanish. It has spread today throughout 
the whole world with centres in more than thirty countries of four 


' continents and is engaged in intense missionary labours in Peru, 


Kenya, India and Japan. It must not be forgotten that it was born in 
Madrid in 1928 and that its founder and General President is 
Monsignor José-Maria Escriva de Balaguer. Opus Dei’s extra- 
ordinary growth in Spain and the effectiveness of its apostolate at 
every level give it a very special place on the Spanish Catholic scene. 

The new and revolutionary idea of the founder of Opus Dei was 
to set up an association of laymen and women and women who were 
to change neither their canonical position in the Church nor their 
juridical position in civil society. Without becoming religious they 
would consecrate themselves completely to God and live in a state 
of Christian perfection in the midst of the world by fidelity to 
evangelical counsels and the exercise of the apostolate. As lay 
people they remain in their own professions; lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, teachers and employees strive to live their professional 
lives as efficiently as possible with the supernatural intention of. 
making their ordinary activity a means of sanctification and a work 
of the apostolate. Opus Dei became the very first secular institute to 
be pontifically established when it received the “‘Decretum Laudis” 
on 24 February 1947 and definitive approval on 16 June 1950. The 
institute includes both male and female branches possessing the 
same spirit and the same ascesis but absolutely separate and in- 
dependent, each having its own government and its own specific 
forms of apostolate. Opus Dei is for men and women of all social 
classes. Married people are also admitted and make private vows 
consonant with their state in life. Likewise diocesan priests may 
belong to the institute, as many do, while still retaining their full 
diocesan status and remaining fully subject to their bishops. 

As well as the personal apostolate exercised by each member in 
his own sphere of work, the institute has officially embarked on many 
apostolic enterprises (education, social work, youth formation, 
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benevolent works, etc.), some of which we have already instanced, 
The memters of Opus Dei prepare themselves thoroughly before 
engaging in these projects which have always proved immensely 
fruitful Their preparations are at the same time professional (each 
takes a doctorate at a secular university) and apostolic, ascetical and 
theological. Because of the lay character of the institute few members 
are ordained priests, although all complete full courses in theology 
and many even work for a doctorate in an ecclesiastical faculty, 
This deep formation is without doubt one of the causes which 
explains the extraordinary development of the institute in Spain and 
throughout the rest of the world. 

Another feature of Opus Dei worth referring to is the complete 
liberty with regard to opinions which each member may hold about 
the professional, political and social problems which confront him 
as a citizen today. In all matters which do not essentially affect the 
institute, Opus Dei members enjoy absolute liberty to follow their 
personal convictions, within the limits, of course, of Catholic dogma 
and moral teaching. Certain sections of opinion do not seem to have 
been aware of this liberty and full moral responsibility of the members 
of the Institute in high administrative positions as a participation by 
Opus Dei in the present government of the country. On the contrary, 
it is quite evident that Opus Dei remains quite independent in 
relation to the political or ideological views of its members. This 
is an independence which is based precisely on the complete liberty 
with which individual members approach these matters. As a matter 
of fact, there are certain well-known members of Opus Dei who, 
for example, are openly opposed to the Franco regime. 

A last proof of the vitality of the Church in Spain is the growing 
desire among the diocesan clergy for a life of Christian perfection 
which normally finds its expression by their affiliating with a secular 
institute. This ambition to render an ever greater service to the 
Church inspires many priests to leave their native land and travel 
to areas where there is a shortage of priests and the work is most 
challenging. Latin America is the principal area of this missionary 
expansion directed by the Hispano-American Work of Priestly 
Co-operation. The priests are specially trained for America at the 
organisation’s own seminary and at the foreign missions seminary 
at Burgos. 

We have tried to draw a realistic and objective picture of the 
place of Catholicism in Spanish life. We have confined our study to 
facts and évidencé drawn from authoritative sources and have faced 
up ‘to afl the important problems. : 
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This article has been written with the exactitude which befits a 
historian, enquiring rather than passing judgment, relying on 
documents rather than arguments. A nation is a complex reality 
and the soul of a nation is something so profound that, in a sense, 
it defies analysis. Would that all might bear this in mind when 
approaching the controversial topic of contemporary Spanish 
Catholicism. 

JOSE ORLANDIS 


Saragossa University, Spain. 


The graves around the church 


How beautiful the usage is! It gives a religious unity to the life 
of man. From the baptismal font to the grave—from the day he 
was asked at the porch “‘quid petis ab ecclesia Dei?’’ to the farewell 
“*Requiescat’’ over his coffin—he was under the guardianship of the 
Church and in the house of God he received those sacraments 
which marked the progress of his spiritual existence. He is not dead; 
he lives for Him, “cui omnia vivunt’’. He only sleeps waiting for 
resurrection; and most fitly does he sleep under the shadow of 
God’s house: the Church, like a fond mother, watching and guarding 
the pillow of her sleeping child. How beautiful and impressive, when 
on Sunday the parish meets to pray, to be surrounded by the graves 
of their fathers and thus united with all the generations that are 
past—the living and the dead forming one congregation. When the 
Holy Sacrifice is offered, those who sleep in the dust have their faces 
turned towards the altar and the priests who instructed them in 
their day have their faces turned towards the people. So the rubric 
directs; and we see how in the minutest arrangement of the Church’s 
rites there is a spiritual beauty which is fully revealed, only when 
the Ritual is carried out in all its completeness. 

—MOST REV. DAVID MORIARTY, Bishop of Kerry (+1874) 
Diocesan Synod, 1866. 
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CLONLIFFE COLLEGE CENTENARY 


ENTENARIES have clustered thickly upon us of late. The 
£ latest in a long series has been the centenary of the founding 
of Holy Cross College, Clonliffe, the major seminary of the 
archdiocese of Dublin. Thecollege celebrated the event on the 12th and 
13th of October. On the 12th in the presence of the leaders of Church 
and State Mass was sung by the Papal Nuncio in the College Church, 
over the tomb of the founder, Cardinal Cullen. On the 13th a sympos- 
ium was held in the handsome new College Hall on a subject of 
interest to all readers of THE FURROW—seminary training. 

The principal speaker was Monsignor Patrick Boylan, who 
traced the history of the subject in a paper that was not only in- 
formative but downright entertaining. He brought out the point, 
so often forgotten, that the seminary is a comparatively modern 
invention. The first seminary was founded less than four hundred 
years ago. In pre-Reformation Ireland candidates for the diocesan 
priesthood generally received all their training from some kindly- 
disposed local priest. Some of the more fortunate were able to study 
at foreign universities, Oxford, Cambridge, even as far afield as 
Cologne. But the average priest in Ireland, as in many other parts of 
Europe, knew no academy other than the home of the nearest 
parish priest. 

_ This form of education was perhaps sufficient to enable a priest 
to say Mass, administer the sacraments, and preach a weekly moral 
homily. It was an easy-going system for an easy-going age. But 
when the Reformation plunged all Europe into theological turmoil 
something better was. needed. The Council of Trent decreed that 
each bishop must erect a seminary in his own diocese for the 
education of aspirants to the priesthood. Set apart and dedicated 
by tonsure and ecclesiastical dress, the student must follow a 
prescribed course of spiritual and intellectual formation. The 
battle was on, the barricades were up; behind them, sheltered from 
the world and all its dangers to faith and morals, the student might 
be formed into a worthy priest. 

No seminary could be established in Ireland at that time or for 
many years after, but Irish colleges soon sprang up in various parts 
of the continent. A few priests were still educated in the old manner 
in Ireland and carried on their ministry as best they knew, bewildered 
and slightly pathetic survivors from a vanished age. But it was not 
to them that the people looked for leadership. In the mid-seventeenth 
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century the bishops and priests who revived and restored the lrish 
Church from virtual annihilation were products of the continental 
seminaries, trained and disciplined fighters for the faith, formed and 
moulded in the spirit of the Counter-Reformation. Those times of 
common destitution forged bonds of union between priests and 
people that last to this day. 

The late eighteenth century saw the end of active persecution. 
Seminaries begun to be founded on Irish soil but the difference 
between them and the continental seminaries was purely geo- 
graphical. The Tridentine formula, so manifestly successful in the 
past, was accepted without question for the future. It is only in the 
last half-century or so that questions have begun to be asked and 
answered. - 

Some of these questions were voiced by the other distinguished 
speakers to the papers, the Presidents of Maynooth College (Canon 
Mitchell), All Hallows College (Father Purcell, C.M.) and the Irish 
College, Rome (Monsignor Herlihy). Canon Mitchell contrasted 
the seminary of today with that of fifty years ago. The rigidity of 
the system is being progressively softened. The old seminary was 
successful in developing discipline and obedience, markedly less 
successful in developing a sense of initiative and personal respon- 
sibility. The system tended, also, to placea premium on mere 
erudition; the student was encouraged to learn and memorize rather 
than to read and think for himself. The seminary protected him from 
the dangers of the world, but also from any close contact with its 
problems and needs. These defects, pointed out by recent Popes, are 
being. recognized and remedied in the modern seminary and the 
student is being better prepared to come to grips with the world: of 
today. 

What the future holds for the seminary none of the speakers was 
rash enough to predict. lt is certain that there will be further changes 
in the future as there have been in the past. The Clonliffe of a century 
hence would astonish us, could we see it, as much as the present 
College would astonish the men of 1860. The Clonliffe of that time 
was very much a child of its period and still more of its particular 
founder. During his lifetime and for many years after the spirit of 
the great Cardinal brooded over the College. The portrait, the more 
than lifesize statue, the neatly railed-off tomb were but the visible 
emblems of his pervading influence. His many great qualities were 
reflected in the College he founded: his high-mindedness, his sense 
of duty, his unswerving devotion to principle, his personal asceticism, 
his passionate loyalty to the Holy See and the person of the Pope. 
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But it reflected too the defects of his qualities, his lack of human 
warmth, his tendency to inflexibility and intolerance and his curious 
foreignness, fruit of his long years in Rome, that made him more at 
home in Italy than in Ireland. His proud and lonely spirit found its 
fitting counterpart in the building that stood, foursquare and 
austere, a bastion of Rome on the banks of the Tolka. It commanded 
admiration and respect, but hardly love. 

The passing of the years brought mellowing. The bleak facade 
was softened by the addition of a fine church—though its architect 
was, significantly, ordered to produce a replica of a Roman Church, 
The introduction of electricity and central heating (sonorously if 
somewhat over-optimistically described on the commemorative 
plaque as “‘aqua calida per tubas quoquoversus ducta’’) brought light 
and warmth to the interior. The students began to broaden their 
contacts with the outside world by attending lectures in University 
College, Dublin. The past twenty years have brought further 
improvements. The curriculum has been expanded to include new 
subjects and new student activities. The domestic arrangements 
have been taken over by the French Sisters of Charity with happy 
results. A fine new wing has been added and a spacious hall and 
sacristy block. The ground behind the College has been laid out asa 
formal garden surrounded by a graceful colonnade. Less tangible 
but even more significant has been the change in the relations 
between the College and its former students. No longer do they make 
the leaving of the College an occasion for rejoicing and the swearing 
of not altogether jocose oaths of non-return. On the contrary, they 
have shown in recent years an increasingly generous interest in the 
College and all its needs. In return they have found a new pleasure 
and a new welcome in revisiting the College and taking part in its 
various functions, of which the recent centenary celebrations have 
been the most recent and the most successful. In this new and happy 
relationship between the Dublin priests and their alma mater lies 
the brightest augury for Clonliffe’s second century, no matter what 
undreamt-of changes the future may hold in store. 

DESMOND FORRISTAL 
Saint Michan’s, Halston Street, Dublin 


A LIVING PARISH 
NE of the most pressing problems facing the twentieth century 


pastor is the need to bring his people into a closer and more 
understanding relationship with the Mass. To generations of 
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lay Catholics unschooled in Latin, mildly impatient of ritual 
behaviour and unused to the idea of public worship involving the 
body as well as the soul of man, the aims and methods of the 
liturgical movement are largely incomprehensible. The pastor must 
therefore teach these, not only on the long-term basis provided for 
in a Catholic educational system but also in a short-term, here-and- 
now way. It seems unwise and imprudent to pin all one’s hopes for 
greater understanding of the nature of public worship on future 
generations. It is as much our business as our children’s. How is 
this short-term educational programme in liturgy to be carried out? 
How are we to produce the desired result soon, not in twenty years’ 
time? 

One way of tackling the situation has been tried by the parish 
priest of Kawerau, in the diocese of Auckland, New Zealand. 
Father Ryder’s! parish covers an area of approximately sixty-six 
square miles and has two churches and two Mass centres, separated 
from each other by large tracts of farming land and, by New Zealand 
standards, some very rough countryside. The Catholic population 
of five hundred, mixed Maori and European, is composed chiefly of 
farmers and workers in the Kawerau pulp and paper mill. The 
presence of the mill gives a strong social unity to this section of the 
parish, as most of the male parishioners are employed there and 
consequently have interests and values in common. They live as a 
closely-knit group in housing provided by the employers, as did the 
medieval community. Father Ryder’s task was to teach them to 
reflect that social unity in their worship: this is a difficult business 
in a mixed Maori and European parish but the ancient teaching- 
medium of the Church, the liturgy, proved to be the answer. 

The congregations at Mass, whether in the churches or at the Mass 
centres, were first of all urged to join with the server in the responses 
he makes on their behalf. This took time and patience and instruction 
was given in the adult sodalities attached to the church by the pastor 
himself. There being no convent schools in the parish, this instruction 
was passed on by the members of the Christian Family Movement 
and the Holy Name Society to their children. And it was proved 
again, if proof be needed, that Christian ideals and understanding 
are formed best and most fittingly in the Christian home. The 
method adopted for teaching liturgical participation was that 
outlined in the “three degrees” of the 1958 Instruction of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, beginning first with the simple responses, 
then adding the alternate verses of Psalm 42 and the Suscipiat 

1, Father Ryder is Irish, ordained at Maynooth 1937—Editor, 
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Dominus and finally, after about six months, the Ordinary, the 
Pater noster and the Confiteor. 

From the start, all Masses—weekday, Nuptial and Requiem as 
well—were dialogued and persistent stress was laid from the pulpit 
and (possibly more effectively) in everyday conversation on the faet 
that this was the public act par excellence of the Catholic community, 
all other acts such as sodality meetings, processions or evening 
devotions being of distinctly secondary importance. Gradually this 
idea came to be accepted and it is refreshing for the present-day 
visitor to Kawerau to see the evident sense of community existing 
there which has sprung from a communally-celebrated liturgy. The 
presbytery is open-house to all parishioners, day and night, and the 
accessibility of the pastor is of great encouragement and help to his 
people. 

After a true community worship was well established, the next 
step was to convert the existing church-cum-hall into a church 
proper. This had a religious significance that was apparent from 
the moment the altar emerged permanently from its hiding-place 
behind a pair of sliding doors. Parish halls are desirable but not 
necessary; and the need of a parish to have a permanent and 
dignified dwelling for the Blessed Sacrament, a building used for 
no other purpose, is a very real one. The church thus became the 
physical as well as the spiritual focal point of the community and 
another link was forged between pastor and people. 

With increasing emphasis placed on the dignity and beauty of 
divine worship and some sound liturgical and historical reading 
amongst parishioners, the congregational High Mass was started. 
The most simple Mass from the Kyriale was chosen, Mass 18, and 
used with Gloria 15 and Credo 3. A small choir to lead the singing 
was formed from members of the Christian Family Movement. 
The people sung the responses almost immediately, having been 
used to saying them at read Masses, and very shortly afterwards 
were able to join in the Ordinary “‘by ear”. There are a number 
of Dutch settlers in the parish who knew Mass 18 and thus were able 
to help the rest of the congregation. Choir members took turns at 
sitting in the nave to encourage the diffident. The Proper is sung to 
a psalm-tone in the arrangements made by Father Carlo Rossini, 
published by J. Fischer of New Jersey, U.S.A. This book is easily 
available and can be recommended with confidence to any parish 
which would like to start a congregational High Mass. 

The form and order of patish Sunday Masses now runs ‘in a 
three-weckly cycle—first Sunday, dialogue Mass with English hymns; 
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second Sunday, dialogue Mass with Gelineau psalms; third Sunday, 
} congregational High Mass. This gives the choir ample time to 
prepare the Proper adequately and provides sufficient variation for 
people’s differing vocal preferences and capacities. It need hardly be 
said that they sing vernacular music as vociferously and whole- 
heartedly as they sing the Mass itself. 

It is important to remember that this enthusiastic and intelligent 
liturgical participation has been achieved in a country. parish 
composed almost entirely of mill workers and small farmers. There 
is no leavening of the so-called intelligentsia amongst them as is 
commonly found in a city parish. The liturgy has welded this people 
into a Christian community which understands and loves its faith 
and the liturgical expression of that faith and finds in this (not 
merely assents to it as) the primary and indispensable source of 
grace. This realisation has borne fruit in a remarkable parish spirit, 
a communion of charity, that makes the Mystical Body a living 
reality instead of a concept to which one pays lip-service only. 

The local Rosary rallies are a form of parish worship that illus- 
trates how well Kawerau understands its role as a family-in-Christ. 
These are well publicised in advance and Maori and European 
families, together with a fair sprinkling of non-Catholics, travel as 
much as twenty-five miles to attend them. The rally begins with a 
hymn such as Newman’s “Praise to the Holiest in the Height’”’ and 
the first decade is preceded by a short meditation given by the parish 
priest. Successive decades are said in Dutch and in Maori, each with 
a short spoken introduction to the mystery, and are followed by an 
English or a Maori hymn. At the end, three verses of the Lourdes 
hymn are sung in as many languages, with all present joining in the 
Latin chorus. This is extremely impressive and recalls for the writer 
processions at European shrines of Our Lady where similar linguistic 
largesse prevails. Many pakeha (i.e., Europeans) can now manage 
the Ave Maria, if not yet the Pater noster in Maori and take evident 
delight in helping their fellow-parishioners pray the Rosary in their 
native tongue. The Maoris are all bi-lingual. 

After the specifically religious part of the rally has finished, the 
entire congregation (usually some 250 strong) adjourns to the 
nearest large hall where an impromptu musical and dramatic 
performance takes place—community singing, Maori action-songs, 
a ventriloquist, all contribute to a most enjoyable evening’s enter- 
tainment. Supper is then served by the. women of the parish, all of 
whom have brought “‘a plate”, a New Zealand term for a cake or a 
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batch of scones. For the hardy, this entertainment can continue well 


into the night. ; 
The phrase “‘See how these Christians love one another” has 


more often been employed as a term of opprobrium than one gf) 
commendation. In Kawerau it is true in the literal sense. And all| 


this has been achieved in a space of two years and in a mission 
country at that. There has been some opposition but opposition of 
attitude rather than outspoken criticism: and many who came to 


scoff have stayed to sing. One feels that if such a thing can be done} 
in a New Zealand country parish it should be able to be done} 
elsewhere, wherever there is a reasonably stable Mass-attendance | 


This is a truly living parish. 
S. M. RHIND 


Auckland, New Zealand 
FILMS 


T is necessary to say the obvious. It is necessary to be severe,| . 
Ben Hur (Ambassador) should not, in any respect, be taken 


seriously as a film. lt will have an enormous success. Jt will make 
a lot of money and should be given credit for being what it is. The | 
ballyhoo is, for once, almost accurate: this film is the best of the 
super-colossal Hollywood spectacles. But that is not saying much. 

One ought to see it, if possible, with the wide-eyed expectation a 
child brings to a circus, to a march-past of well-dressed soldiers, 
to an exciting fairy-tale with a happy ending or to a splendid display 
of fireworks. To a boy it is (in spite of boring interludes of love and 
tears) an adventure story: cowboys and Indians, cops and robbers 
dressed up this time as Romans and Jews. For the adult it is as 
good a way as any of whiling away, if necessary, an idle four hours. 
The film has the interest of a copious variety of objects and situations 
presented for brief inspection: the brevity of the inspection ensures 
that no one will be much troubled by thought. The excitement (that 
of a football game: fundamentally trivial) is a kind of genteel 
sensationalism although it is based on events that, studied more 
deeply, could provoke adult excitement. As proof, the violence and 
horror of the film left the audience—except for the very young in 
years or in heart—comparatively unmoved. 

In the last century popular writers of English, because they lived 
in a safe untroubled world governed by the taboos of respectability, 
seldom wrote with depth, insight or authority of social disaster 
unless (and then, like Dr, Jekyll and Mr, Hyde or Poé, their horror 
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- well was purely imaginary) they were geniuses of the imagination which 
.,_|Major General Lew Wallace, who wrote Ben-Hur—A Tale of the 
has Christ, was not. Accordingly, following the book faithfully, none 
1 ot of the agonies indicated in the film is explored. Ben Hur’s love for 
d all the freed slave-girl, the bitterness of his captivity, his tearing anxiety 
‘S101! over the fate of mother and sister, his pacific patriotism turning to 
n of hatred for Rome and his Roman friend, even his crucial decision on 
€ (0! Christianity are all indicated but never treated in a mature and 
lone | intelligent way. The film-script, credited to Karl Tunberg, has been 
lone largely rewritten by real verbal virtuosi: Christopher Fry, S. N. 
Nc! Behrman and Gore Vidal. But, from the results, one sees that at 
most they removed merely the pomposities of action and absurdities 
D | of speech inevitable until now in a Hollywood spectacle. The script 
is not crude but neither is it alive. It seems to some that the director 
) (William Wyler) and the very literate re-writers have inserted some 
jokes that mock the whole film. 
What of religion? There will be no complaints and only faint 
ae, praise. The religious theme is very much better handled than, for 
ken instance, in The Big Fisherman (or anything else inspired by Lloyd 
ake | ¢. Douglas’s eviscerated modernism) where religion was a strange 
The feeling in the left lung (pointed to) and a curious look (not dis- 
the cernible) in the eye. In Ben Hur religion is: ‘Blessed are the merciful 
, . . the peace-makers . . . love your enemies”. God “‘is in” the Man 
n 4! from Nazareth and so all crucial problems about His Divinity are 
78,1 avoided. The stress—although it is said that Christ took on. Himself 
lay} the sins of the world—is on the purely humanitarian facet of 
nd Christianity. Such partiality is, of course; necessary in a film that 
“15! must be sold not merely to all the Christian denominations but to 
a | Jews as well. Only ancient Romans are offended. As background to 
fs. | the credits we are shown a quite irrelevant photograph of Michael 
BS! Angelo’s Sistine creation fresco. The opening Christmas scenes, 
1 before the credits, have a ring around the star of Bethlehem—in 
at! case we missed it—and are photographed in a greenish light 
él! reminiscent of some cheap American Christmas cards. The Christ 
f¢! leaves His carpentry to wander in idyllic fields full of busy workers: 
id | not the most solid meditation on the hidden life. His back and hands 
iN | are those of a man but His hair is womanish: influenced by com- 
mercial, effeminate religious art. The crucifixion scenes are good 
d pseudo-realism in imitation of a secondetate, 
| school of French painting. 
t! Most of the people in this film, including Charles Heston (Ben 
T} Hur), did riot act at all. Stephen Boyd as Messala; Frank Thring 
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(Pontius Pilate) and Hugh Griffith (Sheik Ilderim) were exceptions, 
The cameras (large screens tend to limit the necessity to move the 
camera) were unadventurous. The much praised chariot race (thanks 
to Andrew Marton’s and Yakima Canutt’s barbaric staging) was 
good but, for the most part, photographed with all the clichés of 
thirty years ago: spinning wheels, tossing manes, urging hands, 
straining equine heads. Worse still, the camera work was not clear 
nor sufficiently impressionistic to dispense with lack of clarity, 
Charles Parker’s make-up for the tattered wreck of Messala after 
the crash was impressive as was Boyd’s acting in this scene. An 
attempt at pictorial symbolism was not a great success. Hur and 
Messala, remembering times past, hurl emulatory javelins with 
equal success at a cross-shaped beam: their final meeting then is 
to be inimical and at Christ’s cross. But it comes out differently, 
The Hur house (a lightsome or darkened house is a basic symbol) | 
is better handled but without poetry. The swollen stream carrying 
the redeeming Blood down from Calvary is in bad taste. Philip 
Oakes, in SIGHT AND SOUND, writes of this film: “‘. . . it encourages 
no serious criticism. All that it demands is applause”’. I wish it had 
been a western: the horses were lovely. 

The Entertainer (Savoy), based on John Osborne’s play and 
directed by Tony Richardson, shows that the improvement in 
British cinema is likely to continue at least for a time. This genuine, 
sincere film has run for one week only while Ben Hur—shying away 
from reality—will be on the screen for weeks: perhaps months, 
The Entertainer has been called, very properly, an actor’s picture. 
It-is also, among other things, a writer’s picture: the script and 
dialogue, by Osborne himself, are adult and intelligent, although 
the film deals with sub-adult people whose minds and emotions 
are a quagmire of vagueness. The film is likely to become a con- 
noisseur’s piece but never an enormous box-office success. The 
popular ingredients are missing: it has no romantic illusions. To 
the many who want such illusions, to those who say that films (and 
literature) should give one a “‘lift’’ it is possible only to say that, 
for those who have. the courage to submit to the experience, being 
stripped of illusions is elevating if not aesthetically (as I believe it 
to be) then, certainly morally. ; 

The story is slight, human and symbolical. The characterisation 
is clear and the motivation credible. Archie Rice and his family are 
music-hall people. The music-hall—like the British Empire—is 
dead. The family, in spite of their affection for one another, are 
lost and hopeless in a trackless world -where money is short, security 
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(even with social welfare) is no more, existence is meaningless and 
religion a tantalising memory only. This dead-beat family circles 
round the relatively still centre of the daughter, Jean (Joan Plow- 
right) but their life has been so haphazard that nothing is sure 
anymore. The young have had enough of Britain: “‘this cosy little 
corner of Europe’. ““You’re nobody, you’ve no money and you're 
young. And when you end up it’s pretty certain you'll still be nobody, 
you'll still have no money—the only difference is you'll be old”. 
And “You shouldn’t build things up”—says Phoebe in middle age, 
fearing death and remembering how she was not treated to the 
pantomime as a girl—“‘You’re always disappointed really”. A son, 
Mick, soldiering in Eden’s ill-fated Suez expedition, looks like 
returning a-hero but is killed. The family cannot bear so much 
reality and their shattered existence is jolted into a still more dis- 
orderly heap of shards. 

Sir Laurence Olivier, as Archie Rice, gives what is probably his 
best performance in films. He is no self-impersonator here but a 
person we have never seen before. His accents alone are masterly: 


_ there is the accent of his second-rate public school, the fiat accent 


which is Archie’s own, the comedian-patter accent and once— 
bitterly burlesqueing the Theatre—a much grander accent recalling 
the days of astrakhan collars. He is on the verge of scruffiness: 
thinning hair straying but brushed although not as well as his 
father’s. His music-hall performance (he has actually worked at 
tap-dancing) is just good enough to pass muster in fifth-rate shows. 
His eyes—as the script instructs—are indeed dead over the absurd 
comic’s mouth. There is very little sob in Archie’s voice. He has 
his affecticns and they are genuine but he is too feckless for self-pity: 
he has an escape route from pain. He is the born chancer whose 
ever triumphant concern is to extract the most pleasure (draught 
Bass and women) out of the next moment. In the most moving 
passage in Osborne’s play, Archie despairs but cannot altogether 
escape the repetitious style of the music-hall: “‘. . . one night I heard 
some negress singing in a bar. Now you’re going to smile at this, 
you’re going to smile your educated English head off. . . . But if 
I saw any hope or strength in the human race it was in the face of 
that fat old negress getting up to sing about Jesus or something like 
that... . | wish to God I were that old bag. I’d stand up and shake 
my great bosom up and down and lift up my head. and make the 
most beautiful fuss in the world. Dear God, I would’. Osborne 
instructs Archie to “‘sing and orchestrate his speech as only a drunken 
man can”. Olivier did it: underplaying beautifully, he threw many 
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of the lines away and the effect was as tragic as Aeschylus. D. H, 
Lawrence’s naive, naturalistic falseness is in that passage but, as 
well, the touching nostalgia for religion (“Jesus or something”) 
which is in all the middle-aged characters in this play. Brenda de 
Banzie, as Archie’s wife Phoebe (hysterical, stupid, insecure, 
sentimental and brave, knowing all hopelessness and evil in an 
unconscious way like an animal), acts at least as well as Olivier. 

The many scenes successfully written into the film remove some 
of the claustrophobic tension that was in the play. The play’s 
surrealism (putting real life scenes on the same level as low music- 
hall turns) was lost. The camera style is unostentatious documentary: 
like the editing it is utilitarian, aimed at telling the story. There is 
only one shock cut: a flick to a Punch and Judy show from Jean 
trying to comfort Archie across a table (or an abyss) when Mick 
is first captured. 

Two notable films have been re-shown. Roberto Rossellini’s 
Paisa (Astor), with unknown actors, tells the horror of war’s end 
in six episodes. Each episode has been imitated by much lesser films, 
Shane (Capitol) is a mixture of semi-realism and saga. There are 
images of cosmic disorder in the penultimate fight with fists which 
are hard to forget. 

JOHN C. KELLY 
Belvedere College, Dublin 


TELEVISION 
Face to Face 


HERE are times when a critic becomes very weary of the 
majority of television programmes and wonders if there really 
are great potentialities in the medium, or if so, will they ever 

be realised. And then, in the midst of mediocrity, the screen lights 
up with its own peculiar effulgence and becomes invigorated by an. 
intense vitality that proceeds from truth. This effect cannot be 
counterfeited and it is found at the oddest times and in the most 
unexpected programmes. And when we do come upon it, it leaves us 
excited, interested and above all, revived. This truth and pre- 
occupation with the truth comes in various forms but it is most 
stimulating when it comes in the form of revelation of character. 

Face to Face is a ptogramme I have been meaning to review for 
a long time, ‘for ‘it. s¢ems to me to give us this excitement of truth 
almost invariably. It is a ‘series that apparently will keep going as 
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long as suitable and worthwhile subjects can be found—and how 
worthwhile they have been up to now! I would very much like to 
see Michael MacLiammoir being interviewed; this brilliant and 
flamboyant actor, producer and writer face to face with the almost 
clinically detached John Freeman should make a dramatic pro- 
gramme. Freeman’s avowed object is to reveal to his unseen audience 
the lesser-known side of his subject’s character. These are public 
figures, almost legendary figures. He does not wish either to minimise 
their fame or explode their legend. But public figures are frequently 
thought of as puppets, as less than or more than human; two- 
dimensional characters who exist either for our entertainment or 
enlightenment. Freeman wants to show us the third or perhaps even 
fourth dimension, and by so doing to illuminate the whole character, 
and bring us to greater understanding. And he certainly succeeds, 
| for by the end of the programme the viewer not only feels he under- 
stands that one person better, but finds he has a greater insight into 
the perversities and foibles of all human nature. It leaves us wiser, 
perhaps kinder, certainly humbler than before. It makes us realise 
how little we really know of people, how wrong our judgments can 
be of people’s reactions to any given set of questions or circumstances. 


The realisation of the sheer unpredictability of human nature is 
both exciting and salutary. This is no small achievement to claim for 
Mr. Freeman’s programme, but I do claim it for him. In gradation 
this programme only varies from excellent to very good. It has yet 
to fall lower. 

Some critics and viewers say he has had luck in the choice of 
subjects, but then surely skill is required to chose them in the first 
place. So high a reputation has this programme that some of these 
“greats” have actually volunteered for the interview. And what 
lions and lionesses he has had! Carl Jung, Dame Edith Sitwell, 
Doctor Bandu, Gilbert Harding, General von Sanger, King Hussein 
—these are but a few which leap to the mind at once. Freeman’s 
technique must be very close to perfection and yet it is never rigid. 
There is a certain form to it of course: the angled camera shots, the 
sometimes painfully intimate close-ups, the over-the-shoulder shot 
of Freeman which emphasises his deliberate exclusion of himself 
so that the subject’s response to his obviously powerful inter- 
penetrating personality is all the more impressive. Yet in spite of 
this formula, no programme is ever the same, for no two people are 
ever the same and as the subjects or interviewees vary so do Freeman’s 
questions and manner of approach vary with each. There have been 
many criticisms leveled at Freeman for what has been called his 
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‘grilling’ technique. His subjects have been called “‘victims”, who 
under a great white light and before a remorseless interrogator are 
asked to lay bare their souls. This seems to me very woolly reasoning, 
After all, these people are adults. They know about this technique, 
they have some idea of what to expect and some of them even 
volunteer. Freeman’s obvious integrity excludes condemnation. He 
does not do this for effect. He has no gimmicks, and there seems 
little danger he will abuse this talent he has. Candour is what he 
expects and what, for the most part, he gets—to an amazing degree 
at times. He is insistent, perhaps at times ruthless, but never un- 
scrupulous. He is genuinely in search of truth and people like 
Harding and Dame Edith Sitwell, who are above smallness, are 
willing that the truth be found. They feel in no way “‘degraded”, 
Why should they? They are big enough to give of themselves and 
remain themselves. Perhaps the most canny as opposed to candid 
interview I have seen was that of General von Sanger. Yet we got 
no impression that he was withholding the truth as he saw it but 
rather that here was a man so imbued with caution, so used to 
concealing his feelings, so bereft now of enthusiasms, that he was 
incapable of responding any more impulsively. 

Two of the ways in which this programme produces its effect 
are the initial quietness of tone and the easiness of tempo throughout. 
There is a deceptive, companionable calm about the opening 
questions and answers. Often the startling question has been put 
and the even more startling answer completed before we are fully 
aware of its significance. Later the tempo may quicken at times 
but the real worth of the programme comes as a reflex action, when 
we find we have material to think about for a long time to come. 
One of the most interesting of these programmes was Dame Edith 
Sitwell’s interview and one of the most controversial, Gilbert 
Harding’s. From the latter I still retain an impression of great 
dignity and a vivid picture of the long, sensitive, medieval face, the 
burning eyes, the fastidious, expressive hands. Dame Edith plainly 
had as little regard for the sham as John Freeman and he drew from 
her intimate recollections, flashes of fierceness and perhaps un- 
suspected gentleness and one gracious compliment: “Some people 
ask such stupid questions—but I like talking to you, Mr. Freeman”. 
The Harding interview gave rise to a storm of criticism, one of the 
most ill-judged coming from an Irish paper. This programme also 
tegan with deceptive quietness and then I suddenly realised that 
Freeman was asking almost exclusively “psychological” questions. 
He was, in fact, fearlessly risking all accusations of being a television 
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amateur psychiatrist, a Freud follower, and so on. He,had evidently 
given a lot of thought as to the method of tackling this man who 
had such a rumbustious reputation and had decided that only this 
way would he get anything approaching a new slant. Gilbert Harding 
really co-operated: it was as though he was more anxious than 
anyone else to find out the truth about himself. He seemed to have 
forgotten the camera, the unseen viewers, even Freeman, and to be 
gazing inwards at himself. His sincerity sprang out from the screen 
to us. It was quite unusual and not always comfortable. For the 
first time I felt I hated Freeman for his seemingly impervious 
insistence, his determination, his uncanny perception. But it gave 
me some of the most dramatic and exciting viewing moments I 
have yet experienced. This was a different Gilbert Harding: one you 
longed to comfort and console, a lonely man who never yet has had 
a sense of achievement about anything he has done, a man who 
admitted he was not interested in living. This was the only interview 
about which Freeman himself is said to have had any regrets. He 
said he regretted asking the question: “‘Have you ever seen anyone 
you loved die?’ because it obviously produced such a painful 
reactioiu. And indeed nothing I have ever seen on the television 


screen has been so fraught with terrible feeling as the pause that 
followed the question, the stunned look on Harding’s face, the low 
muttered: “Yes. Yes. I have’’. It was a complete though temporary 
inner collapse. I would not like to see it often but there was no 
doubt about its effectiveness or its sincerity. 

This programme, as others before it, left us with the sense of the 
great communion of human nature, the awareness of the one great 
heart that beats in all the world. It left us too with a sense of the 
profoundity of the two platitudes: that each man is searching for 
what is to him the one great truth and that there is in every man a 
great inner loneliness that will never be assuaged on this earth. 

ANTOINETTE T. FORTUNE 


Belgrave Villa, Monkstown Road, Dublin 
CLERICAL STUDENTS’ MEETING 


HE third meeting of the Students’ Convention was held on 
- 26-29 July in pleasant surroundings at the Franciscan College, 
Gormanston. The Bishop of Meath sent good wishes and 
regretted being unable to attend. We were all but one hundred 
students representing twenty-two seminaries and religious orders. 
At the first meeting in Kiltegan in 1958 Dr. McGarry described 
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the Convention as ‘‘an exploration in charity”. We were a gathering 
of students come together to talk about our own problems, our own 
apostolate precisely as students. Our vocation is a present <espon- 
sibility and taken as a group we might ask are we pulling our weight 
in the Mystical Body? Priests and lay people have a very definite 
apostolate. But what of us seminarians? Are we just a group of men 
whose work is in the future only? 

The Convention has drawn inspiration from the words of Arch- 
bishop Carboni: “Students should be encouraged to meet, discuss 
and where possible to work with the students of other seminaries, 
This will lead to a better understanding and spirit and undoubtedly 
to a more generous and ready collaboration in the common 
apostolate of the Mystical Body than has sometimes been the case 
in the past”. We are all seminarians, all facing in the same direction, 
studying for the priesthood, and very often faced with similar 
problems. But our ideas and experiences are personal. So we come 
to the Convention to exchange these ideas and experiences, touching 
on our apostolate hic et nunc, with fellow seminarians. The aim of 
the Convention then is to discover how best we seminarians could 
serve Christ most effectively for our priestly apostolate, not only 
during the academic year but particularly during vacation. 

This year Paddy Coady, as organising chairman, welcomed us to 
Gormanston. He extended a hearty céad mile failte to Pio Diban- 
jindera, Nigeria, who is a student at Saint Edmund’s, Ware. Our 
theme was Seminarian and the Mystical Body”. 

‘In his opening talk Father P. J. Brophy referred to the key 
position of seminarians. The dying thoughts of Pius XI and Pius XII 
were directed to the seminary and the training of the best young 
men. Pope John XXIII stresses that seminarians are the object of 
his loving and assiduous care. Father Brophy said that each student 
should develop a sense of responsibility for the Church. Holidays 
should not be a passive experience resting from the academic strain. 
When the idea of a student convention was first mooted some found 
the idea not only novel but even faintly ridiculous. A certain 
traditional concept of the clerical student as one to be seen but 
not heard was current. Nobody considered it extraordinary that 
university students should meet regularly to exchange views and 
experiences in a spirit of brotherly co-operation. The Church student 
was not taken too seriously. Over the normal college course a student 
spends two years on vacation. During that time does he do anything 
constructive in the light of the priestly role he is to assume tomorrow? 
When transplanted to England the Lrish priest automatically shrank 
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from the social apostolate, reflecting the background from which 
he had sprung. In a changing world we have to adapt ourselves if we 
want to survive. Young people in Ireland today are realising that 
Ireland is not a better place because we have not worked hard 
enough. What have students in rural areas done to infuse a Christian 
outlook into these oftentimes inordinately profit-motive-conscience 
organisations? They often stand outside these movements as pathetic 
clerical versions of Peter Pan, the boy who never grew up. Trained in 
social principles and sociological studies, they exercise little or no 
influence in their own family circle, on their brothers and sisters 
who will man the homes of tomorrow. The love of souls should 
mean that we like to meet people and be interested in them. Keep 
up contact: with lay folk, with your university contemporaries. When 
we don the black we do not enter into an exclusive caste system. Get 
rid of shyness and false humility. Everything that attracts people 
should be turned to advantage for the Church. The universal interest 
in sport is a powerful means of making contact with people. Father 
Brophy had many more stimulating things to say which gave us 
food for thought and ideas for discussion. 

Discussing the seminarian and the family we agreed that we 
should go home with the idea “‘what can I give my family?’ Why not 
cut down on the endless film-going and football matches and days 
out with other seminarians? Do not monopolise the family car. 
How many seminarians use the family home as a mere resting and 
refuelling base? The student who told of the success he had in 
teaching Christian Doctrine to itinerants (with the permission of 
the parish priest) made us think, so did those who lent spiritual 
books to lay friends. In one instance The Work of our Redemption 
was read in almost every house in the parish. 

What are seminarians doing to promote vocations? Is ours the 
spirit of Pius XII?: “All Christians should consider it their duty to 
help vocations in every way’. The importance of personal contact, 
manly example, and a natural spirit of prayer was stressed. The 
question of direct and indirect approach was keenly disputed. 
Everyone in the street or village knows we are preparing to be 
priests. The young seminarian is a hero in the eyes of those who 
have vocations. Irish boys are naturally reticent about the subject 
of a vocation. The seminarian at least can avoid leaving them in the 
predicament of a young girl who confided in a friend. “I would like 
to be a nun”, she said, ‘“‘but I don’t know any I would like to be like. 
The holy ones are so cold. and the nice ones are so worldly”. The 

-dire need for more vocations should. lead us to action, In South 
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America there is only one priest to each five thousand. Could we 
promote discussions of this subject at home or at Patrician meetings? 
A college has instituted “‘vocation days’’. Six tickets are sent to 
each parish priest to be distributed to likely candidates who can 
come along to the vocations function. Attraction must be our way 
of getting vocations; we must not push anybody but send them to 
their parish priest for guidance. We most effectively stress the idea 
of sacrifice and dedication by the way we live. We must not convey 
the impression that seminary life is all a bed of roses. We should be 
truthful about it without going into too much detail. Tall stories of 
ever-vigilant deans should not reach young ears. 

The seminarian visiting the sick can help them to form the proper 
outlook on sickness and suffering. If we talk about the Mystical 
Body we may help them to see their place in it. The sound members 
of the Mystical Body should be very conscious of the sick ones, 
Give the sick an ideal to strive after. In health they had ideals, now 
they can offer their suffering to Christ. It is important to visit our 
friends who are ill and we should never fail to write to them during 
the term. We might mention how their suffering could help a 
missionary in Africa who is up against serious difficulty with his 
pagans. We could aim at having a special interest in those who 
never have other visitors in hospital. Observe the visiting hours and 
follow out the wishes of the chaplain. The daily paper is a useful 
gift to the hospital ward. Never give a homily; with cheerfulness 
and tact we can work in the spiritual unobtrusively. There are 
mental hospitals whose medical superintendents are very anxious 
to have people visit and talk to their patients. This is a field in 
which there are lots of opportunities for seminarians. 

_ We were glad to welcome Dr. McGarry, who came to the open 

house discussion on both days. He said time should be given to the 
big things, thé ideas of clerical maturity, prudence, etc., while the 
minutiae were also important. If the student is to be found at 
prayer, all is well. We should beware of the heresy of action. Prayer 
must prompt and guide action. It should be the fountain refreshing 
all the works of our lives. 

Was the Convention a success? We spent three days thinking, 
talking and praying over our vocation to give glory to God in the 
Mystical Body. That one is a student for the priesthood becomes the 
dominant characteristic; that one belongs to a certain order, college 
_or society is no longer a barrier to the sharing of ideas and ideals. 
_ The stimulus of contact with other minds contributes immensely 
to the broadening of horizons. We felt the truth of what Newman 
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says: “When people come together and freely mix with each other, 
they are bound to learn one from another even if there is no one to 
teach them, the conversation of all is a series of lectures to each and 
they gain for themselves new ideas and views, fresh matter of thought 
and distinct principles for judging and acting day by day”. It 
remains for the participants to diffuse what they garnered at 
Gormanston on their return to their respective seminaries. 


MARTIN GREENE 
Saint Patrick’s College, Carlow 


Bringing the body to the church 


This ceremony of bringing the body of the deceased Christian to 
the church before interment, which is scarcely ever neglected in 
Catholic countries, is singularly beautiful even in its natural aspect, 
or viewed apart from its symbolic meaning. It is the fitting close 
of the pilgrim’s journey on earth. In the church he was initiated to 
the Christian life—born again at the baptismal font. In the church 
he was strengthened against the road and despatched on the journey 
of life with a stroke on the cheek and the “‘Pax tecum’’. In the church, 
when soiled and travel-stained by the dust of the world, he was 
washed; or when sick unto death, he was healed. In the church he 
fed upon the bread of angels, he joined in the Adorable Sacrifice, he 
heard the word of God, he enjoyed the Communion of the Saints 
by uniting in prayer with his fellow-parishioners: it is only fit that 
his last visit on earth should be there—that at the moment of being 
removed from the sight of men and committed to the earth, he 
should take, as it were, a last farewell of the altar and the con- 
gregation with the ‘“‘requiescat in pace’, the Church’s parting 
salutation—the ‘‘Pax’’ of the dead. 


—MOST REV. DAVID MORIARTY, Bishop of Kerry (+ 1874) 
Diocesan Synod, 1866. 
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The following is the text of the Pastoral Address of the Bishops of} 
Ireland issued on the occasion of the promulgation of the Maynooth 
Statutes of 1956. | 


Very Reverend and Reverend Fathers and Dearly Beloved 
Brethren in Christ: 

Since the foundation of the Church it has been the custom of 
those charged with responsibility for its rule in different regions 
to assemble in Council from time to time in order to discuss what 
common measures they should take for the good of religion. One 
such form of Council, a Plenary Council, is concerned with the 
welfare of religion in a particular country. It is convoked under 
the authority of Our Holy Father the Pope and is presided over by 
a Papal Legate. In the course of its deliberations, matters concerning 
faith, morals, ecclesiastical discipline and other aspects of Christian 
life are surveyed. The transactions and decrees of the Council are 
submitted to the Holy See and are not promulgated until they have 
been examined and approved in the name of Christ’s Vicar. 

In Ireland the first such National Synod to be held for hundreds 
of years met in Thurles in 1850. Its object was “‘to survey the condition 
of the Church, to heal the wounds inflicted in the struggle for liberty, 
and to replace in fair order, according to Canons, the scattered stones 
of her sanctuaries”. Since then, according as changing times 
demanded and circumstances permitted, four Plenary Councils have 
been held at Maynooth, each continuing the work of its predecessors 
and making such revisions in Canon Law and such new provisions 
as the religious needs of our people seemed to require. The Council 
of 1927 carried out the work of bringing Irish ecclesiastical discipline 
into harmony with the Canon Law of the Universal Church which 
had been codified in 1917. 

The latest Irish Plenary Council was held in Maynooth from the 
7th to 15th August 1956. lt assembled under the authority of our late 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, and it was presided over by the Papal 
Legate, His Eminence Cardinal D’Alton. The Archbishops and 
Bishops of Ireland held their meetings and deliberations in con- 
sultation with representatives of the clergy of the Dioceses and of 
the Religious Orders and Congregations. Invoking the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit and under the patronage of Our Lady, Seat of 
Wisdom; Saint Patrick, Apostle of Ireland and Saint Laurence 
O’Toole, they reviewed carefully Church legislation in this country 
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in the light of changed circumstances since the last Plenary Council 
was held in 1927. 

The acts and decrees of the Council have been duly submitted to 
the Holy See and have received formal approval. Accordingly, they 
are hereby promulgated to the clergy and laity of Ireland, so that 
they shall come into force as law as from the 15th November 1960. 
In due course, those aspects of discipline in which any alterations 
have been introduced will be the subject of instruction by the pastors 
of the Church throughout the country. 

Apart from particular matters of Church legislation, the Plenary 
Council has entailed a general review of the condition of religion 
in Ireland and it is appropriate that this letter of promulgation of the 
Statutes of 1956 should contain some references to the judgment 
of the Hierarchy in regard to the spiritual welfare of the flock for 
which they hold responsibility by divine commission. The feeling 
uppermost in all our minds in this connexion is one of profound 
thankfulness to God for the evident continuance of His graces and 
favours to our people. We are happy to record also our appreciation 
of the manner in which our people continue to co-operate with God’s 
grace and to be guided by the authority of the Church appointed 
by Our Lord Jesus Christ to teach all nations. 

It is our privilege to serve a community whose love of God, 
loyalty to His Church and devotion to its head, the Vicar of Christ, 
are worthy of the highest praise. High standards of morality and of 
fidelity to religious duties, cordial relations between clergy and laity, 
sanctity of family life—these traditional features of Irish Catholicism 
are as manifest now as they have ever been. Attendance at Mass and 
devout frequentation of the sacraments bear witness, not merely to a 
general desire to fulfil the Divine Law and the requirements of the 
Church, but also to the determination to use these means in order 
to advance in grace and virtue. 

There are many other evidences of progress towards fuller 
Christian living. Our country is deeply conscious of its duty to 
God and to religion. We have witnessed a wonderful expansion 
of missionary effort in Ireland at a time when religion is being 
repressed or cruelly persecuted in so many parts of the world. 
Communistic and anti-religious influences, once they have been 
recognised as such, have gained little support here; indeed the 
reaction to them has chiefly been a more active participation by the 
laity in the Church’s apostolate and a wider interest in her teaching. 

So long as emigration continues we are bound to use every means 
to safeguard the religious life of those who leave our country and to 
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secure that they shall not merely preserve the Faith in themselves 
but shall become, by God’s grace, the means of communicating 
it to others. Special measures have been taken to this end in recent 
years and the prayers and active assistance of all the faithful are 
asked in this most important field of the lay apostolate. 

Through the development of modern means of communication 
our people at home as well as abroad are today in more direct 
and frequent contact with influences hostile to the faith than they 
have been in former times. Our defence must largely be found ina 
sound Christian education. Important progress has been made in 
the essential matter of religious instruction of the young. The 
Christian formation of mind and character is, however, a larger 
undertaking than formal instruction and requires, in addition, the 
inestimable help of good example, encouragement and correction, 
Everyone, particularly parents, can assist in achieving this formation 
of the young. 

In promulgating the Acts of the Plenary Council it is opportune 
to remind our people that the cultivation of ideals of what is super- 
naturally good and worthy of effort is a most important factor in 
progress and an essential condition for securing the observance of 
God’s laws. Even more important than the observance of laws is 
the spirit behind their observance. We appeal to all to co-operate 
with the purpose of our Council by doing all‘they’can’through God’s 
grace to live a fully Christian life and bring about the fuller realisation 
of the kingdom of God among us. 

On this solemn occasion we implore Almighty God, through the 
intercession of Our Blessed Lady, to confer His abundant blessings 
on our clergy and people and to preserve in peace and well-being 
our country and its rulers. 


Patrician Year 1961 


The following statement was issued from the October meeting of 
the Irish hierarchy: 


The hierarchy propose to celebrate in 1961 the fifteenth centenary 
of the death of Saint Patrick, the most commonly accepted date 
for the death of the saint being A.D. 461. The opening ceremony 
is planned for Saint Patrick’s Day in the Primatial City of Armagh, 
so closely associated in Irish tradition with the life and work of 
our National Apostle. 

This ceremony will be followed, it is hoped, by other celebrations, 
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arranged by direction of the local ordinaries in places particularly 
associated with Saint Patrick, such as the holy mount of Croagh 
Patrick, or noted as centres of especial devotion to the saint, such as 
Saint Patrick’s Purgatory, Lough Derg. 

Eminent dignitaries from abroad, especially from dioceses or 
institutions under the patronage of Saint Patrick, will be invited to 
participate in the national celebrations. Invitations will be extended 
also to representatives from continental centres of Patrician devotion; 
and to representatives of countries evangelised by Irish missionaries. 

In association with the celebrations it is hoped to have a Missionary 
Exhibition illustrative of the apostolic zeal of the present-day sons 
and daughters of Saint Patrick. 

The Irish Catholic Historical Committee, under the aegis of the 
hierarchy, has in hand the preparation of an enduring literary 
monument—a three-volume history of the Church in Ireland and 
in areas evanyelised from Ireland. This work is being written by a 
team of acknowledged experts and it is hoped that at least the 
first volume will appear in what may be appropriately called the 
Patrician Year, 1961. 


The Leonine Prayers 


Statement issued by the Bishops of Ireland at their general meeting, 
11 October 1960: 


' With a view to a uniform practice at public Masses on Sundays 
and Holy Days in availing of the concessions granted by the Holy 
See in regard to the omission of the Leonine Prayers (A.A.S., vol. 
LII, n. 5, p. 360), it was agreed that, as far as possible, the Leonine 
Prayers should be retained at the last Masses on those days. 


The New Ritual 


Resolution adopted by the Bishops of Ireland at their general 
meeting, 11 October 1960: 


Beginning with 1 February 1961, the new tri-lingual Latin- 
Vernacular Ritual, approved by the Holy See, is to be the received 
Ritual for Ireland and, subject to the instructions of individual 
bishops, is to be used by the clergy in the administration of the 
sacraments and sacramentals. 
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URING the past ten years much has been said and written on 
the subject of rural depopulation and emigration; but dis- 
cussion has rarely been closely informed about the actual 
Situation: generalisations and emotive simplifications too often 
supplied for controlled investigation of facts and patient analysis of 
causes. A prevailing doctrinaire bias in the discussion of social 
questions made it still more difficult to reach the truth. It is for these 
reasons that the undertaking of a rural survey in County Limerick, 
chiefly through the enterprise of Muintir na Tire, is significant and 
deserves to be hailed as still another indication of the new spirit of 
realism in national affairs. Support for the project came from many 
rural organisations and from Christus Rex Society. The Preface of 
this report describes the preliminary steps in the undertaking of our 
first survey on scientific lines, involving much inquiry and study and 
establishing contacts with social scientists abroad. The Director, 
Mr. Patrick McNabb, undertook a special period of training for 
the work in the Agricultural University of Wagenigen in the Nether- 
lands. The present interim report! (58 pages) represents the fruit, or 
rather part of the fruit, of the work of more thana year’s investigation 
in County Limerick. It is based on a general statistical analysis of 
emigration in the county as well as on group interviews. The result 
of the questionnaire must await the appearance of the full report, 
an important and relevant social document. 
Chapter Three of the Report treats of ““Marriage and Migration” 
and includes a study of marriage among farmers and farm labourers. 
Concerning the former the investigation shows: 


Marriage is more difficult for farmers’ sons than for labourers, 
because of the traditions that a son may not bring a wife into 
the home farm until other members of the family are provided 
for and that his prospective wife must bring along sufficient 
money to pay off the parents and other adult members of the 
family remaining on the farm. Furthermore, there is no fixed 
system of inheritance and if more than one son remains on the 
farm, all have equal rights until the death of the father decides 
who is to inherit. The price of land is so inflated in this country 
that only very wealthy farmers can solve the problem by 
settling their sons on other farms. Small farms which come 
on the market are usually bought by wealthy farmers at grossly 
inflated prices. The farm house is then unroofed and the land 


1. Available from Muintir na Tire Headquarters, Tipperary, price 10/- 
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used for drystock grazing. The evil effects of this pattern are 
cumulative; because of the low migration rate among farmers’ 
sons, too many farms have an excess of adult sons; the bad 
system of inheritance condemns them to remain dependent 
until the parents die and prevents them from marrying, if at 
all, until late in life (see Tables 10 and 11). Since they are not 
paid for their work, they are a cheap substitute for hired labour 
and thus have a bad effect on the labour market. Usually, if 
the parents live till a ripe old age the inheritor does not marry 
but simply steps into the father’s shoes and his brothers con- 
tinue to serve him as they did their father. In any case, where 
there are more than one brother or some sisters living on the 
farm, the father wills it in such a way the inheritor cannot get 
rid of them without selling the farm. There is an understandable 
reluctance on the part of the girls to marry farmers who have 
dependent relatives. 


The tables referred to (Nos. 10 and 11) are as follows: 


Table 10 


Percentage males single in each age group by rural district 


District 1946 | 1951 
15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 
years years years years years years years years 
Croom 99.7 94.5 74.9 45.4 100 %6 719 43.5 
Glin 100 96.5 70.7 44.3 99.3 93.7 70.5 40.7 
Kilmallock 99.8 95.0 72.1 48.2 99.5 94.9 72.7 43.1 
Limerick | 99.8 95.5 70.1 41.4 99.7 93.3 73.8 40.1 
Mitchelstown 2 99.4 96.1 80.6 48.7 100 95.4 79.3 53.1 
Newcastle 99.8 95.6 75.5 46.1 99.8 97.7 72.9 43.9 
Rathkeale 100 96.1 73.0 47.9 99.6 95.9 72.1 44.9 
Tipperary No. 2 99.5 94.4 77.5 51.4 100 95.2 77.5 48.6 

Table II 

Percentage females single in each age group by rural district 

District 1946 1951 
15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 
years years years years years years years years 
Croom 96.0 81.6 49.1 34.0 99.1 77.8 48.2 27.6 
Glin 100 76.8 43.9 29.7 97.7 76.1 36.4 19.5 
Kilmallock 97.6 75.8 47.0 30.0 98.2 76.7 44.1 26.9 
Limerick | 98.6 83.0 45.5 29.4 99.2 79.2 43.1 24.5 
Mitchelstown 2 97.7 85.5 47.3 27.4 99.1 73.9 51.2 27.1 
Newcastle 98.6 83.8 48.8 26.3 99.5 81.0 45.5 24.0 
Rathkeale 97.7 81.8 47.3 24.8 99.6 83.4 44.1 24.3 
Tipperary No. 2 97.7 83.5 51.4 27.6 99.4 75.1 45.1 30.1 
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Miss Kathleen M. Burke, General Secretary, Firinne, 5 Cavendish 
Row, Dublin, writes: 


On page 190 of the March 19€0 issue of THE FURROW, Father 
Enda McDonagh, commenting a propos “the official or legal 
acknowledgement by the State of the Catholic Church as the one 
true Church”, writes: ““Demands for such acknowledgment should 
not be urged on the Irish State in the name of Catholic doctrine, 
A correct understanding of papal teaching confirms this. And, 
however well-intentioned, the zeal of persons and movements 
making such claims (M. Blanchard cites Maria Duce as an example) 
is excessive and mistaken. It springs from a misunderstanding of 
Catholic teaching and results in a disservice to the truth and to the 
Church”. 

Father McDonagh’s statements are clear and categorical. Some 
Catholics in lreland misunderstand papal teaching and are doing “a 
disservice to the truth and to the Church’’. This is surely a serious 
situation. A few queries may not be out of place. 

1. From the phrase “‘a correct understanding of papal teaching” 
may we infer that papal teaching re Church-State relations is, if 
not actually in dispute among theologians themselves, at least open 
to misunderstanding by the Catholic laity? 

2. If the answer is ‘‘affirmative’’ would it not be a good idea if 
Father McDonagh, who is apparently in confident possession of 
“‘a correct understanding of papal teaching’’, were, by reference to 
the relevant documents, to remove this “‘misunderstanding of 
Catholic teaching” in the minds of those “persons and movements” 
whose “‘zeal . . . is excessive and mistaken’? 

3. If the doctrine itself is clear, as one would expect, and its 
application to the Constitution of Ireland is in legitimate dispute, 
as has been publicly stated by at least one competent theologian, 
would it not follow that, until a definite and authoritative statement 
is forthcoming either from the Holy See or from the Irish hierarchy, 
the zeal of “‘persons and movements” who incline to a particular 
side of the controverted issue may not in justice be said to result in 
“ta disservice to the truth and to the Church’’? 

4. If here again the answer is “‘affirmative’’, would it not be well if 
private theologians were a little more cautious in censorious comment 
and a little more diffuse in explanation of the controverted teaching 
at least to the extent of indicating to which side the weight of 
theological opinion inclines? 

5. Finally, is there not a real danger that theologians may “‘talk 
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down” to the Catholic laity and seek to impose as certain what is 
merely an opinion? Is it not imperative for the pastors of the flock 
to harness the well-intentioned zeal of the Catholic laity to the 
chariot of Truth by wise and timely guidance rather than snuff out 
that zeal by unhelpful comment? 

If we make bold, dear Father, to write to you so frankly, it is 
because we believe that THE FURROW, as a matter of editorial policy, 
not merely encourages the clergy to write, but is willing to be a 
sounding board for Catholic lay opinion as well. 


Father McDonagh comments: 


I am grateful to Miss Burke for the opportunity to clear up some 
of the points raised by her letter. I shall try to deal with each of her 
five points in turn. 

1. The papal teaching on Church-State relations is “in dispute 
amongst theologians” and “‘open to misunderstanding by the laity”. 
Although all theologians are agreed on certain basic ideas or 
principles governing Church-State relations—in particular, the 
distinction and independence of these two societies; the necessity 
of harmeny between them; and the primacy of the spiritual—there 
is considerable disagreement on the meaning and extent of these 
three Lasic principles. There are two main schools or trends, some- 
times Cescribed as the “‘conservative’’ and “‘liberal’’ trends, al- 
though these names are unfortunate in their associations and 
misleading. Most theologians writing on this subject today belong 
to one or other cf these two schcols and claim that their view is 
the correct interpretation of papal teaching. So far no final and 
authoritative decision has been given on the merits of the dispute. 

2. I cannot claim then to be “in confident possession” of the one 
correct interpretation of papal teaching. But 1 am in possession of 
the two possible interpretations of this teaching. The relevant docu- 
ments, which include so much of the writing of Pius IX, Leo XIII 
and Pius XII, are almost all assembled in the original languages in 
Lo Grasso, Ecclesia et Status, Roma, 1952. Unfortunately no 
comparable collection exists in English, although some of the more 
important documents are contained in Ehler and Morrall, Church 
and State Through the Centuries, London, 1954. 

3. The doctrine is not entirely clear. There is a dispute on some 
theoretical points amongst the theologians. But there is far more 
agreement on actual practical applications. Writers are at one in 
accepting for instance that the separation of Church and State 
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gradually introduced in the Third Republic in France was opposed 
to Catholic doctrine, as they would agree that the relation of the 
Church to the State in Communist countries is opposed to such 
doctrine. There is similar agreement, so far as I can judge, amongst 
theologians and the authoritative teachers of the Church that Article 
44 of the Irish Constitution is not opposed to Catholic doctrine, 
This opinion is defended publicly by theologians of both schools 
with no exception other than Miss Burke’s “one competent 
theologian’. 

This is the position of the eminent Roman Jesuit theologian 
Father Messineo in La nuova Costituzione Irlandese in CIvILTA 
CATTOLICA, No. 4, Roma, 1937; of another Roman commentator 
Pappalardo, Uno Stato Cristiano: l’Irlanda in stupiuM, Roma, 
1937; of the Irish theologian J.G. in ‘“‘Notes and Comments”, 
CHRISTUS REX, January 1958; of Professor Newman of Maynooth 
in his address in Belfast, reported in the IRISH INDEPENDENT, 25 
April 1959; of the editor of the English edition of Van Noort, De 
Ecclesia Christi; of the author (D. Barrington) of the pamphlet 
The Church, the State and the Constitution, issued by the Catholic 
Truth Society of Ireland; of the reviewer of this pamphlet (Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Marsh) in CHRISTUS REX, July 1960; of Rev. Dr. Alfred 
O’Rahilly in various articles in THE STANDARD and elsewhere; of 
the writers of two doctorate theses (other than that of Dr. Blanchard) 
presented to Catholic faculties on the continent and defending 
Article 44 from quite different points of view. 

All these are, you may say, merely private theologians but some 
of them are very eminent ones and although most of them would 
be classified as members of the more “‘conservative” school, they 
all agree on regarding Article 44 as a correct application of Catholic 
doctrine, no matter which of the two views of Catholic doctrine you 
take. And we may add to this unofficial list the voices of the late 
Primate, Cardinal MacRory, and the late Pope Pius XII. Neither 
the Pope nor the Cardinal was dealing specifically with Article 44 
(unlike the theologians listed above), but their genercus approval 
and praise of the Constitution (“a great Christian document. .. 
full of wise and carefully thought-out provision for the upholding 
and guidance of a Christian State . . . a splendid charter,” ete. 
—Cardinal MacRory; “intended to be an instrument of prudence, 
justice and charity . . . grounded on the bedrock of the natural law”, 
etc.—Pius XII) could not be reconciled with the opinions of the 
Maria Duce movement, whose memorandum to the Irish hierarchy 
maintained that “‘Article 44 of the Constitution of Ireland is in its 
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present form an insult to Christ the King” or of the newspaper FIAT 
(No. 37, p. 1), which said: “‘Article 44 of the Constitution concedes 
to falsehood equal rights with truth. The inevitable result must, and 
can only be godlessness’’. Could Cardinal MacRory, for example, 
describe the Constitution as “‘a broad and solid foundation on 
which to build up a nation that will be at once reverent and dutiful 
to God and just to all men” if “the inevitable result” of one of its 
articles “‘must and can only be godlessness’’? 

The fact that no public protest was ever made by the hierarchy, 
even after this memorandum, the absence, as far as I can trace, 
of a single authoritative voice in criticism of Article 44, the consensus 
of theological opinion of both schools in its favour and the warm 
approval of the Constitution by the Cardinal and the Pope, must 
be taken to mean that there is no legitimate dispute about Article 
44 and that the attempts to have it changed are due to mistaken 
zeal and a misunderstanding of the Church’s position. 

4. This point has een sufficiently answered uncer 3. 

5. We must all be aware of the danger of “talking down” to the 
laity. It is not however always possible to give an extended treatment 
of particular theological difficulties in reply to a letter. I hope that 
I have now furnished Miss Burke with sufficient evidence to show 
that I was not trying to impose a merely personal opinion. I had 
no thought of “‘snuffing out well-intentioned zeal by unhelpful 
comment” but of directing that zeal as forcibly as possible away 
from unfruitful and dangerous lines, and ‘‘harnessing it’’, in Miss 
Burke’s phrase, “‘to the chariot of truth’’. 


* * * 


A correspondent writes: 


I was astonished to read Dom Placid Murray’s categorical 
statement that in the ancient Church “‘the confession of sin was 
always done in secret” (THE FURROW, September, p. 584). While not 
pretending to any knowledge of such matters myself, I seem to 
remember having gathered at the seminary, over half a century ago, 
that Confession for some centuries was public, except on deathbeds. 
This would also seem more compatible with Father Joseph Cunnane’s 
statement (THE FURROW, August, p. 809) that “‘the ancient discipline 
of public penance involved a solemn expulsion of sinners from the 
Church”. Can somebody tell us whether anything is really known 
on this point? 

* 


* * 
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~Any reader who would wish to examine and compare filmstrips 
reviewed in our columns is welcome to call on Father Joseph Dunn, 
84 Saint Stephen’s Green, Dublin (telephone 52004). Father Dunn, 
who has probably the best selection of filmstrips in the country, 
has, of course, no commercial interest in promoting their use. We 
are deeply grateful to him for placing his experience at the service of 
readers. A previous appointment, though preferable, is not necessary, 


sum” 


Higher still and more jubilant is the song when standing round 
the corpse. We chant the canticle which tells of Christ’s redemption: 
**Benedictus Dominus Deus Israel, quia visitavit et fecit redemptionem 
plebis suae’’, with the antiphon which repeats, in Christ’s own words, 
the promise of resurrection: “Ego sum resurrectio et vita’. In all the 
ceremonies which the religion of mankind ever devised is there a 
more magnificent expression of man’s faith and trust in the restoring 
power of God than this chant of the Benedictus over a lifeless corpse 
or at the open grave? Out of death shall come life and from utter 
ruin and corruption shall spring immortal glory and that through 
Christ Our Lord. 


—MOST REV. DAVID MORIARTY, Bishop of Kerry (+ 1874) 
Diocesan Synod, 1860. 
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The Liturgy and the Word of God. Martimort, Jounel, Daniélou, etc. 

Collegeville: Liturgical Press. Price $3.50. 
Tue close union of Bible and Liturgy is frequently affirmed and is 
frequently misunderstood. It is often said that verses from Scripture 
form the warp and woof of the fabric of the liturgy, but this is only part 
of the truth. It is far more important to realise that God, who taught 
the Israel of the Old Covenant how to worship Him and recorded these 
lessons for us in the Bible, still guides the New Israel, actualising the 
lessons of the past, solving today’s problems, preparing us for the chal- 
lenges that tomorrow will bring. His living Word is in the Liturgy. To 
understand the one is to learn how to use the other with ever-increasing 
profit. 

Convinced that this is true, European scholars met at Strasbourg to 
examine The Liturgy and the Word of God. Some of the noteworthy 
conclusions they reached are an excellent background for an appreciation 
of the papers read on that occasion. 

1. No liturgy without the Bible. \f we ignore sacred history we cannot 
enter deeply into the liturgical celebration. 

2. The Church reads the Bible in the liturgical assembly. Just as the 
people of the Exodus received the divine Word from Moses, so the 
proclamation of salvation is given to Christians assembled together. 

3. The Church reads the whole Bible. The faithful are introduced to 
the Bible through the extracts in the Missal; they are encouraged to 
continue this study. 

4. The whole Mass proclaims the Word of God. In the fore-Mass the 
Word of God is proclaimed; at the consecration bread is changed into 
the Word of God. 

5. The liturgy carries out here and now what the Bible proclaims. There 
is direct continuity between the Bible and the Church: in the Bible we 
read of God’s mighty works, in the Church the sacraments continue 
God’s mighty work. 

6. The Church replies to God by the Word of God. In the Bible we find 
the words and spirit which enable us to take part in the divine dialogue 
and to spread God’s kingdom. 

Ten papers read at the meeting have been produced in book form. 
They show the relation of the Word of God to Christian worship and 
life. The speakers are men of eminence. Their topics are significant: 

Rev. Hans Urs von Balthasar, ““God has spoken in human language’, 
Rev. Francis Coudreau, “‘The Bible and the Liturgy in Cathechesis” and 
Rev. Charles Moeller, “Is it possible in the twentieth century to be a man 
of the Bible?”,—to mention three of the best. 

In his introductory remarks Canon A. G. Martimort explains that this 
book is a result of the meeting of two movements characteristic of 
Catholicism today: liturgy and scripture. Without the pioneering efforts 
of liturgical leaders and scriptural scholars at the close of the last century. 
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without the Pontifical encouragement to both movements in the first 
half of this century, it would not be a truism to declare today that “no 
liturgical progress is possible without the Biblical education of Christians, 
since without the Bible there is no liturgy”’. 

The confluence of these two movements can bring immense spiritual 
enrichment to souls. This was the theme developed by Rev. Louis A. 
Bouyer. He deplored rubrical and formalistic notions of the liturgy and 
urged his hearers to harmonise the rhythm of their interior life with the 
rhythm of the life of the Church. Rev. Jean Daniélou showed how this 
becomes possible through an understanding of “The Sacraments and the 
History of Salvation”. The sacraments are a continuation of the divine 
acts of God recorded in the Old and New Testament. They are the acts 
of God in the era of the Church. They are the mirabilia Dei that prepare 
us for the great realities of the world to come. Christian wisdom, according 
to the Fathers, enables us to see these correspondences and the connection 
between Scripture and the liturgical life of the Church. 

Rev. Pierre Jounel in ““The Bible and the Liturgy” makes an inventory 
of the Biblical riches contained in the liturgical books—the Missal, the 
Ritual, the Pontifical and the Breviary. He does not limit himself to 
western rites but includes thoughtful examples from the east that show 
the liturgy brings souls both sacred message and sacred messenger. In 
the Syrian rite before the Gospel the deacon warns the people: “Silence! 
with fear and purity let us hear the message of the living words of the 
Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ which is read in our presence’’. In the 
Armenian rite, the people’s answer to a similar admonition is: “It is God 
who speaks’’. 

MOTHER KATHRYN SULLIVAN 
Purchase, New York 


The Holy Ghost. Blessed John of Avila. Translated by Ena Dargan. 
Dublin: Scepter Limited. 1959. Pp. 165. Price 11/6. 
The Holy Spirit and the Art of Living. J. A. O’Driscoll, S.M., D.D., Ph.D. 
London: Herder Publications. 1959. Pp. 127. Price 9/6. 
The Spirit of God in the Liturgy. Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. A new title in 
the “Faith and Fact” series. London: Burns and Oates. Pp. 127. 8/6. 
BLEssED JOHN, a priest of the diocese of Seville, was both holy and 
learned. He had much in common with his contemporary, Saint Teresa of 
Avila, and was widely known in his day as a forceful and eloquent preacher. 
His good fortune in having Dominic Soto as professor at Alcala probably 
accounts for the solid doctrinal basis of his preaching. Six of his sermons 
on the Holy Ghost are translated here for the first time and seem to lose 
nothing of the spontaneity and dramatic quality which stirred his Spanish 
congregations of centuries ago. ‘““‘This Comforter reproaches and reproves 
souls. It is as if He said: ‘What are you interested in? What are you doing? 
Why have you become neglectful of your duties? Take warning, that is 
bad. You must put first things first, you must avoid that company, you 
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must seek out those others. Mind, for life is passing. Do what good you 
can, give what charity you can! Do not let your life slip by merely in 
good intentions and pious thoughts! Put those ideals into action!’ ” 
Blessed John never wearies of reiterating it: the need for all the faithful— 
laypeople as well as priests and religious—to know the Holy Ghost, to 
be in concord with Him and to surrender themselves to His inspiration. 

To read The Holy Spirit and the Art of Living is to gain an invaluable 
insight into the activity of the Holy Ghost in the graced soul. The exper- 
ience should serve as a corrective if we have come to regard, perhaps 
unconsciously, the gifts of the Holy Ghost as mere embellishments of the 
spiritual life and of little practical importance, except perhaps to souls 
who have reached a high state of sanctity. The truth, of course, is that 
the gifts are necessary to the salvation of all men and the Christian must 
depend upon-them constantly if he is to succeed in his imitation of Christ. 
In an introductory chapter Father O’Driscoll envisages life as a work of 
art. It is a viewpoint that throws a flood of light upon the significance 
of the gifts themselves and of their relation to the virtues in the supreme 
art of Christian living. 

The emphasis in the third book is upon the Holy Spirit and corporate 
worship. Beginning with a definition of the liturgy and its developments 
as the official public worship of the Church, the book continues with a 
detailed survey of the liturgical use of Scripture and tradition within the 
Christmas and Easter cycles and the role of the Holy Spirit in the sacra- 
mental liturgy, Concluding chapters discuss the season after Pentecost 
and the Holy Ghost’s part in fostering a clearer awareness among 
Christians of the importance of union in worship and of the meaning of 
the Mystical Body as it is expressed in the liturgy. 

AUGUSTINE VALKENBURG 
Newbridge 


Philosophical Studies. Vol. IX. 1959. Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
Pp. 275. Price 12/6 or $2.50 (post free). 
THE current issue of PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES leans decidedly in the direction 
of metaphysics. There are eight articles: Dermot Mulligan, C.SS.R., 
discusses the problem as to whether Saint Thomas admitted a positive 
malice in sin; Clive Ingram Pearson questions the adequacy of Aristotle’s 
treatment of Parmenides’s notion of being; Edwin Rabbitte, O.F.M. 
discusses the problems of personality and morality in the light of an 
analysis of the meaning of liberty; Milton Fisk and Gavin Ardley present 
their reflections on Karl Popper’s principle of falsifiability; Joseph Bobik 
makes a further contribution to the controversy that was provoked by 
Michael Slattery’s article “‘Is Being a Genus?” in PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES, 
1956; Noel D. O’Donoghue, O.D.C. develops some metaphysical im- 
plications of Saint Teresa’s doctrine on humility. Lastly, in an extended 
article that will repay careful reflection, C. B. Daly reviews the question 
of our knowledge of God against a background of contemporary dis- 
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cussion. For the interest and quality of these articles, the present volume of 
PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES must be considered a notable achievement. 

Critical notices are devoted to eleven recent publications, amongst 
which are the controversial Words and Things by E. Gellner, and the 
much-discussed The Phenomenon of Man by P. Teilhard de Chardin, 
Also included are Dialectical Materialism by G. A. Wetter and A Precis 
of Mathematical Logic by J. M. Bochenski. More than fifty other works 
are reviewed. 

We have come to expect of PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES the critical standards 
that will enable it to claim its place in the international field of philosophical 
reviews. The present issue fulfils these expectations. 
DESMOND CONNELL 
University College, Dublin. 


The Christian Today. Jean Daniélou, S.J. Translated by Kathryn Sullivan. 
New York: Desclée Company. 1960. Pp. 150. Price $2.75. 

THis is an attempt to lay down the main lines of a spirituality for the 
Christian today, specifically for the Christian layman. Writing with 
penetration and lucidity, the author considers the implications of the 
Christian’s engagement against the errors and confusions of the times, 
The true nature of holiness, authentic charity, liberty, faith, obedience— 
Father Daniélou treats of contemporary misunderstandings and 
corruptions of these and similar questions which trouble reflecting minds. 

Frequently underscored is the value of Christian engagement as an 
enrichment of life and a dynamic force even in temporal affairs. The 
Marxist misrepresentation of religion as an opiate is unmasked as a 
distorted and disfiguring image, a caricature of a too-individualistic and 
shallow piety. “Holiness is the only problem. The immediate drama is 
the presence in the world of so many baptized men and women, so many 
Christians who are not faithful to their vocation to holiness. The drama 
is the drama of mediocrity. A Church which is a Church of saints would 
change the world. First of all, and this is its primary task, it would convert 
the world, just as a few apostles converted the ancient world, just as the 
great saints have done, a Paul, a Francis Xavier, a Vincent Ferrer. But 
such a Church would also affect the world’s temporal destiny through the 
generosity it would arouse, through the light it would radiate. The task 
that is ours is to create a human order worthy of love, in whose heart 
men can realise a vocation that is divine. This is the task which the world 
looks to Christians to perform. They will perform it only if, first of all, 
according to their own vocation, according to their own profession, they 
strive humbly but faithfully to become saints’’. 
J. G. McGarry 


Maynooth 


A Trappist Writes Home. Abbot Gerard McGinley, O.C.S.O. Milwaukee: 


Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 175. Price $3.25. 
GERARD McGINLEY entered the Trappist monastery of Our Lady of 
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Gethsemani in Kentucky at the age of twenty. In 1955 he died at the 
monastery of Notre Dame de Citeaux in France, where he had been 
attending the world-wide general chapter for Trappist abbots. He was 
forty-nine. During all this time he wrote regularly to his brothers and 
sisters, their wives, husbands and families. 

Dom Gerard wrote most of these letters on the great feasts of the 
Church and in them he did not confine himself to what I have heard 
described as the “holy paragraph’. He continually urged his family 
towards greater sanctity and usually gave a meditation on the feast or 
the liturgy of the time of writing. Once he requested each member of the 
family—‘‘Joe included”—to write an article, “‘no less than two hundred 
words, or two pages, on the Sacred Heart”. The reader is inclined to 
sympathise with the recalcitrant Joe. 

Three new monasteries were established while Dom Gerard was at 
Gethsemani. When thirty-five monks left to go to Utah: “‘We all saw 
them to the gate and farewelled them in perfect silence. It was the great 
silence, night silence’—he was keenly disappointed because he had 
confidently expected to be among them. Later, however, he was sent as 
superior to a new foundation in Piffard, New York. He threw himself 
into this difficult pioneering work with enthusiasm: ‘We are putting up 
a barn next spring. This is our big project right now: where to put it 
and what kind of barn to build”. 

Dom Gerard suffered all his life from bad health: shortly after his 
ordination, which had to be postponed frequently for health reasons, 
it was discovered that he had diabetes. He was never cured. It is a tribute 
to his greatness that he never let this interfere in the least with his work, 
nor did he mention it in his letters. 

Most of these letters are addressed to married people. Although 
it makes tough spiritual reading, the book belongs, therefore, more to 
the laity than to the shelves of a monastery or convent library. 

CATHERINE RYNNE 
Prosperous, County Kildare 


Christian Attitudes. Canon Gustave Thils. Chicago-London-Dublin. 
Scepter. 1959. Pp. 96. Price 9/6. 

CANON THILS is a Professor in the University of Louvain who possesses 
the gift (shared by many of his colleagues) of writing essays that become 
best-sellers. His Transcendence ou Incarnation? published a few years ago 
is just the kind of essay that appeals to the intelligent Catholic in Belgium 
and France. The two terms contrasted in the title are used so little in the 
English-speaking world that the title had to be changed in this translation 
of the book. 

Transcendence simply means going away from and above the ordinary 
world, transcending it; Incarnation means immersing oneself in the affairs 
of the world in order to improve it and sanctify it (and oneself). Roughly 
it is the distinction between contemplation and action, the roles of Mary 
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and Martha. These two vocations have always existed side by side in the 
Church; it is typical of our highly self-conscious age that it is only recently 
they have become attitudes. 

Canon Thils analyses each attitude brilliantly and has little difficulty 
in pointing out that insistence on the one to the exclusion of the other leads 
to difficulties. The full Christian attitude includes both attitudes, respects 
both vocations. Man is body and spirit. 

The solution is not new, though the presentation of it is fresh and 
stimulating. Nor does Canon Thils claim any originality; rather is he 
content to quote Saint Thomas to the effect that the whole man must be 
ordered to God—totum quod homo est, et quod potest et quod habet, 
ordinandum est ad Deum. ‘The whole man: his body, his soul, his superior 
faculties, his inferior passions, his speculative mind, his common sense, 
his imagination and all his vast interests, his spirit of solidarity, his 
individual nature, his intellect and senses. . . . It is the whole man, concrete 
and individual, who in all his aspects has been made a son of God” (p. 
93). 

Perhaps we do not need to be reminded of this in Ireland. If we do not 
it is indeed strange considering how strongly we have been subjected to 
the influences against which it is a reaction. 

Noet-Dermot O’ DONOGHUE 
Gayfield, Dublin 


Our Lady and the Mass. René Laurentin. Translated by Dom Francis 
McHenry, O.S.B. Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds. 1960. Pp. 74. 
Price 7/6. 

Tuis book deals with the Mass, Our Lady and Peace. It was written at 

the request of the Marian Crusade of Masses, a movement whose object 

is to have Masses offered in honour of the Blessed Virgin for the intention 
of world peace. The choice of Father Laurentin to examine and set out 
the solid theological foundations of this practice was a happy one since 
he had already written at great length and with superb competence on 

Mary’s association with her Son in His sacrifice and priesthood. In this 

smaller book he presents in concise form the solution of the various 

problems he had already treated in his larger work, Marie, l’Eglise et le 

Sacerdoce. He deals first with Calvary and the redemptive sacrifice of 

Christ, then with the Mass, the renewal of this sacrifice. He goes on to 

deal with Mary’s part in the redemptive sacrifice of Calvary and then with 

her part in the Mass, which is in function of her role on Calvary. Laurentin 
emphasises strongly the essentially feminine character of Mary’s mission, 

a favourite theme of his which he outlines concisely on pages 32-34 of the 

book. A chapter is devoted to Masses in honour of Our Lady and is 

followed by a fine chapter on the true and profound notion of Christian 
peace. An appendix on Mass offerings and a short bibliography close this 
valuable little book, which does fulfil its writer’s aim ‘“‘to reconcile the 
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demands of a scientific work with adaptation to a wide public, to preserve 
theological accuracy while not forgetting a practical bearing’’. 
DONAL FLANAGAN 


Maynooth 


Spiritual Highlights for Sisters. Reverend Bruno M. Hagspiel, S.V.D. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. 1960. Price $3.95. 

To commemorate the Golden Jubilee of his ordination to the priesthood, 

one of America’s most popular retreat masters presents to members of 

religious communities the rich treasures of his vast experience in coun- 

selling souls. 

An introduction by Archbishop Mark Gannon assures us of the 
excellence of the work, the undoubted wisdom of the author and of the 
practical helpfulness to be derived from Spiritual Highlights by both 
novice and veteran in the religious life. 

Biblical quotations, occasional anecdote, maxims and sayings of the 
saints from the early Fathers to Teresa of Lisieux add that interesting 
variety that saves such a book from dullness and monotony. Clear, bold 


- print, large paragraph-headings and high-quality paper further enhance 


the volume, making it a pleasure to handle and read. 

Eighteen of the two hundred and twenty-eight pages are devoted to 
the basic virtue for every virtue—humility. The author lays special 
emphasis on the meaning of the German word Dienmut and of its 
appropriate application to humility. D/enmut is the willingness or in- 
clination to serve. Is it not right to say that our progress on the way of 
humility is proportionate to our willingness to serve others as our superiors? 
The true ancilla Domini has already found a short-cut to the practice of 
humility. Father Hagspiel also considers the Latin word humilitas which 
stems from humus, “the ground”, which is always underneath, providing 
a solid foundation. It is the very antithesis of high notions and “‘vaulting 
ambition”. 

Charity is admirably treated with particular stress laid on the quality 
of reverence. The writer makes an eloquent plea for the cultivation of 
the habit of cherishing the good reputation of others, even in our most 
secret thoughts. 

Self-denial is shown as the all-important prerequisite for every virtue, 
while the discussions of mercy and peace, of meditation and of temptation, 
are masterpieces of spiritual guidance for Sisters. 

Novices and the young-professed should find the keeping of a Spiritual 
Diary of tremendous value. The author holds with conviction that a 
personal notebook for a nun is one great help towards holiness. It certainly 
should prove stimulating. Father Hagspiel actually demonstrates the 
possible contents of such a memorandum, showing how far removed it 
must be from the gossipy material of ladies in the world. 

SIsTER M. AUGUSTINE 


Convent of Mercy, Carlow 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Dolmen Press (23 Lower Mount Street, Dublin) have issued in an 
attractive de luxe edition two significant Irish texts: The Easter 
Proclamation of 1916 (3/6) and Faeth Fiadha, the Breastplate of Saint 
Patrick in a new translation into English by the Irish poet Thomas 
Kinsella (4/6). This press has acquired a reputation for printing of dis- 
tinction and the latest examples equal its best achievement so far, 
They would make an original Christmas gift, particularly acceptable to 
Irish friends or lovers of Ireland overseas. 

About Hell (Dermot Murray. Browne and Nolan Ltd.). All the major 
problems arising from the doctrine of Hell are included in this booklet 
by means of discussions. These are carried on in letter form. Problems— 
such as What is the nature of Hell?, Is there fire in Hell?, Why is Helk 
eternal?—are excellently dealt with. Instructive also is the treatment of 
Divine Foreknowledge regarding Hell; of Hell and Modern Thought and 
of Diabolical Possession. 

Why Are You Fearful? (Ruth Mary Head. Dublin: Catholic Truth 
Society of Ireland). This pamphlet contains a talk to non-Catholics in 
doubt, to those in particular who have been troubled. by an uneasy 
suspicion that the Catholic Church is after all what they have been 
looking for. Such practical considerations as the question of employment 
and of family opposition are given special attention. The necessity of 
prayer is pointed out and the idea of generous self-sacrifice becomes the 
subject of the chapter headed ‘“‘The Aftermath’’. 

‘Be prepared”, says the author, “‘with the abundant graces you receivé 
as a Catholic to pay whatever cost is necessary to persevere in the practice 
of your religion and to live up to the maxims of your holy faith, than 
which there is no more estimable possession”. 

Who Should Tell Them? (Rev. P. Birch. Catholic Truth Society of 
Ireland). This talk on sex-instruction demonstrates the dangers and 
pit-falls encountered by adolescents when left to themselves to find out 
the facts of life. Learning from medical books, learning from nature, 
learning in collective biology class—all these methods have failed. Father 
Birch suggests a scheme based on co-operation between school and@ 
parents. There is no dearth of carefully graduated booklets on the subject 
in question. These every school should acquire and Joan to the parents to 
guide them in their responsible task. 

When Teen-agers Go Steady (Florence Wedge. New Jersey: Saint 
Anthony’s Guild). In this pamphlet some of the basic psychological, 
social and moral reasons against the practice of “going steady” are high- 
lighted. A priest engages in relaxed and sympathetic conversation with 
eighteen-year-old Bob and succeeds in driving home the fact that this 
Going Steady is reasonable, proper and necessary for persons only who 
intend to marry each other within a reasonable period of time. 
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